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Editorial, 


T is well to remember that the difference between good- 
will and God-will is an “o,” and that in this case 
the “o” stands for nought. ‘There is no difference. 


Oo 
Nothing could be more true than the old definition of 
God as love, unless it was the older conception of 

Deity as power. But in good-will both of these meet in 
practical modern sequence. ‘Those of us who have ex. 
perienced the thrill of generous ardor in the recent Christ- 
mas days, and whose hearts have been strangely wrought 
upon by the subtle influences of the time, are in a posi- 
tion to realize more clearly the nature of God. God is 
love. Love is God. Christmas opens up to every one 
this door toward the achievement of the divine, and 
sends us forward with strong impulse. ‘To will good to 
humanity throughout the year is the highest privilege of 
man. Let the lesson be learned before the Christmas 
spirit has quite departed from our workaday world. 


wf 


Cones of conduct have gone out of fashion, and there- 
fore many shallow thinkers imagine that a reign of 
license will set in. But although specific codes can no 
longer be enforced, the sense of duty that lies back of 
them is not abolished. Even the heathen Marcus 
Aurelius, when he ascended the throne, exhorted him- 
self to think only of that which was becoming to him 
as a Roman and a man, and to give himself no other 
thought. The sense of personal responsibility for one’s 
own good conduct and for the welfare of the community 
may become far more binding than any code of rules 
imposed by external authority. ‘The young often resent 
external compulsion when, if a sense of personal honor 
were developed, they might gladly follow the gleam of 
duty. 
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THERE are many intelligent theologians, occupying 
pulpits of professorships, who have accepted the doctrine 
of evolution, but who have not adapted to it their con- 
ception of Deity. They seem to do as Huxley said Farra- 
day did, “‘ When he went into his oratory he shut the door 
of his laboratory.” What we need now, and it is a cry- 
ing need, is a thought of God which will be grand and 
great enough to match the immensity of the universe. 
From all the reeking battlefields of Europe comes to our 
ears the cry, ‘Where now is thy God?” All the neutral 


world looks on in amazement, and turns in vain to the 
churches and the doctors for an answer to the question. 


'$ 
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At whatever risk, it is now the duty of those who know to 
tell what they know. Auguste Comte said, there is no 
God but our great Father Humanity; labor in revolt cries 
out, there is no God; and all the world stands in doubt 
and fear before the upheaval of all the evil that has 
afflicted the generations. Will not the wise and good 
who can think with clearness and precision unfold the 
new revelation of Deity infinite and eternal, omniscient 
and omnipotent, who gives to our little earth the glorious 
privileges of freedom and choice matched with responsi- 
bility unshared and unqualified? 
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INSTEAD of taking an attitude of hostility to college 
fraternities, which some of our State legislative bodies 
have done in institutions supported by public funds, 
the better disposition is to co-operate with them and 
make them what they ought to be. Within the past 
twenty years, as well-informed college men know, the 
advance in fraternity administration and the quality of 
fraternity life has been great. The fraternities manage 
large properties and household affairs, participate with 
their rivals in the best interests of the colleges, manifest 
a more kindly disposition to one another, and now, it is 
grateful to relate, are beginning in some instances to 
pay rigid attention to scholarship. This last has been 
unquestionably the weakest feature of fraternity life. 
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Many a doctor feels as Grenfell of Labrador frankly 
expressed himself in the Noble Lectures, Harvard Uni- 
versity, in 1911: “I have never doubted that the pro- 
longation of some lives is altogether undesirable.” He 
cited specific cases coming within his care among the 
fisherfolk, and one could not hear his examples without 
feeling that here death was welcome and right. The 
difficulty is that life is subtle, tenacious, and does amaz- 
ing recuperative things. Who is going to identify the 
“candidates for extinction’? Grenfell says, ‘In the 
cases of the criminally insane, the tubercular insane, the 
hopelessly insane, the sufferers in the last stages of in- 
curable diseases, it is at least open to debate if a year 
or more added to their life on earth is of any value.” 
Errors would be made, but it is seriously to be questioned 
if there might not be fewer errors, in the larger sense, 
than there are at present, if we gave once to a jury of 
physicians the decision as to lives that should be aided 
onward, and contrariwise? We already commit into 
the inexpert hands of juries the decision of those who 
for their acts are deprived of life or of freedom to move 
in society. me 


Some of our contemporaries in the Roman Catholic 
Church have been assailing the President’s Secretary, 
Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty, for virtually being ‘“‘a traitor 
to his faith,’ in his zeal to serve his chief’s administra- 
tion. ‘he turmoil whirls around the Mexican situation, 
with particular reference to the treatment of priests and 
nuns in that unhappy country, and is chiefly illuminating 
to others than Romanists in revealing the differences of 
opinion among those of the faith. Somehow we think 
of the solidarity of Rome, even to the uttermost of her 
interests. Rev. Edward Flannery, an influential priest 
in the Connecticut diocese, disclaiming temerariousness, 
and indeed seeming to speak with higher approbation, has 
in an open letter analyzed the character of the assaults 
on Mr. Tumulty. He remarks first the significant 
silence of the Boston Pilot, mouthpiece of Cardinal 
O’Connell, on the subject, likewise of the Visitor, of 
Providence, and suggests that the Transcript, of Hart- 
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ford, in its comment “was neither pertinent nor con- 
vincing.” The widely published heated editorials by 
Father Tierney,.in America, and Monsignor Kelly, in 
Extension, are, he says, based upon unproved assump- 
tions. These journals, moreover, are not to be recog- 
nized ‘‘as formal mouthpieces of the Catholic Church 
in the United States.” 
a 


Out of the multitude of conjectures concerning the 
physical and moral characteristics of our first parents, 
who lived five hundred thousand years ago, it seems pos- 
sible, if not probable, that they, the first men and women, 
were not the bestial creatures so often pictured, but hand- 
some monogamous animals, sleek, lithe, and intellectual. 
Recent discoveries among the caves inhabited by men 
of the stone age indicate something like this. The 
Adam and Eve of the most ancient days may have been - 
“sports”? who passed over ages of progress at a leap. 
Some of the savages who live at the other end of the 
world are handsome and capable of quick progress when 
they are taught in the right way. 
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A vast amount of nonsense gets printed about anci- 
ent things rediscovered by enthusiastic and immature 
youngsters. The latest novelty to attract notice and 
extended comment in the daily papers is “revolutionary 
marriage.’ Some young couple with new ideas and 
little experience enters “the holy estate of matrimony” 
with a vehement protest against the word “obey” in 
the marriage service. ‘This is hailed as a revolutionary 
proceeding, whereas it has been left. out of marriage 
services by conservative people for a hundred years. It 
was omitted in the eighteenth century from the King’s 
Chapel liturgy, and thousands of persons have been 
married without it, by Unitarians, Universalists, the 
Society of Friends, and many others. For the rest the 
service, which in various forms has been in use for 


centuries in Roman and Protestant churches, is enveloped . 


in a vast cloud of verbiage, with not a-single new idea, 
and then widely advertised as something new and ‘‘revolu- 
tionary.” 


The Dignity of Preaching, 


Whatever may be the objections to Unitarianism on 
the score of radical opinions, in one respect it is fast be- 
coming the most conservative among all denominations. 
It retains a high standard of dignity in pulpit discourse 
and exacts obedience to that standard on the part of 
preachers. A preacher inclined to descend to the level 
of popular discourse, or dropping accidentally into an 
unfortunate phrase, would be held to more strict account 


in most of our pulpits than in most of the pulpits of — 


other denominations. ". 
Without ungracious and invidious distinctions, we can — 


fairly expect some credit and encouragement on this 


score. The vulgarity and cheapness of discourse in the 
American pulpit is undeniable. Not only from men of 
lower grade but from men in high positions come indica- 
tions of this. We could substantiate this assertion by 
quotations from leading preachers in their Sunday morn- 
ing sermons. ‘The reason we do not bring evidence and 
proof is that the testimony is unfit for publication. It 


would soil our columns and offend all our readers to give 
examples. All we can say is that we have them, afd 
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after-dinner speeches with a text prefixed. They would 
fit a political debate better than a religious service. An 
English author and lecturer, Frank Bullens, who has 
travelled in America, speaks in his Reminiscences of 
“the hat-on-back-of-head, cigar-in-the-mouth, hands-in- 
pocket style of preaching so popular in the United States.”’ 
‘The exaggeration is obvious, but it is less than we should 
suppose, and it represents the facts in the case better 
than more measured expression. ‘The liberties which 
a preachers take in the pulpits are truly shocking. More 
PA people ought to be shocked by them. 
i. What is the reason of this tendency, this retrograde 
7 direction of contemporary preaching? Explanations are 
‘% easy. It is a reaction against dulness-in the pulpit, for 
one thing. In the change from conventional sermons, 
with their artificial structure, their dry content, their 
remoteness from life, to sermons addressed to people, 
on subjects they are concerned with, and with a human 
purpose, it is natural to expect excess. ‘The old extreme 
explains the extreme of the new. It is no wonder, and 
not much reproach, that men should wish to go as far 
as possible from the old-fashioned sermon. ‘The re- 
= proach comes in the way they carry out their wish. A 
= very well-known dean was asked some years ago by an 
S educator what his method and aim were in homiletical 
B- instruction. His reply was that he told his men that 
4 they must make their sermons interesting; that if they 
- had every other virtue but the virtue of making people 
listen to them their excellence was vain. But he would 
give no approval to the success in making people interested 


a by mere entertainment, and excitement, by the condi- 
= ments of speech, and by the indulgence in humor at 
os the expense of spirituality. 


; In the laudable effort to make sermons interesting it 
__._ is not necessary that they should cease to be sermons. 
It is easier to please people and get profitable notoriety 
: than it is to lead them to high outlooks. ‘The dissipated 
power of attention is both shown and produced by the 
literary direction of the day. No one can expect to get 
readers who does not put snap into what he writes. He 
must make his sentences predigested. ‘The figures of 
speech which are required now in recipes for successful 
writing and speaking are contained in such words as 
“pepper” and ‘“‘kick”’ and ‘‘punch.’’ They indicate 
jaded sensibilities, used-up nerves, weakened powers of 
concentration. For this state of things there is little 
hope of popularity without strong seasoning,—umless one 
tries for it by harder work. There are ways of produc- 
ing effects in medicine for which stimulants were formerly 
_. the one resort. So there are ways of meeting the preach- 
_er’s problem without using. stimulants. They are not 
so easy, and of such quick effect, but they are possible 
nd ‘efficacious. A man who depends on public speech 
his chief avenue of influence can still win attention 
d keep self-respect and the dignity of his calling. 
that is necessary is harder work.. 
_ The legitimate sources of power in preaching put great 
_ restraints on the preacher, and impose new responsibili- 
ties. He must flee the lust of vanity and mere popular- 
ity. He must not use methods merely because of their 
immediate results,—indifferent to their final results. He 
‘must train himself to be able to use his instruments with- 
out awkwardness, ugliness, and‘ ineffectiveness. A dis- 
that cannot be heard, given in a manner which 
_to see, or with a voice that is painful to hear, 


ained any more than the greatness of a 
snsates for incompetent performers. And 
r into human nature for his material. 
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ot have its failure charged to the vitiated’ attention’ 
mpetence of his audience: Nor will the 
eme and message excuse the preacher who 


If he brings to people insight into life, acquaintance with 
its experiences, illustrations drawn from original obser- 
vation, and appeals pertinent to their actual situation, 
he need not resort to pulpit quackery for a reputation. 
Human nature, human nature, ought to be the minister’s 
chief study and his mastering affection. It will furnish 
him inexhaustible material for making sermons inter- 
esting and also edifying. Whatever the audience or 
congregation, preaching drawn from this source will 
appeal to the most exacting listener and attract the most 
indifferent.. To have heard Booker Washington address 
an audience of fifteen hundred Negroes, and hold their 
attention for an hour, and never use a word or employ an 
illustration which would have been out of place or lacking 
in fitness in a university address, is to gain proof, if proof 
were needed, of the possibility of holding the interest of 
any congregation without losing the dignity with which 
discourse in connection with public worship is insepa- 
rable. 


The Individual and the Church. 


There is a certain mark set against us all. Every man 
and woman, every society, every church, is tagged, to 
use a popular colloquialism. It is by this tag, which is 
simply individuality, that we distinguish people apart 
from the features of the face, or the pose and lines of the 
body. 

It is our opponents who tag us, and frequently we pro- 
test against the mark they set over against us. It is 
thus felt that free-thinkers and religious liberals have more 
of this distinctive quality than others. ‘They are reputed 
to think well of themselves, and they doubtless have’a right 
so to think. The cold shoulder turned upon them by 
those of other opinions cannot disturb the solidity of 
their position, or the attractive force of intellectual sym- 
pathy which draws them together rather than dogmas 
and creeds. It is the liberal’s intellectual attitude rather 
than his religious consciousness that, unites him with 
others of like mind. 

Extreme individualism, while on one side a strong tie, 
has also its repellent power. Its sharp edges must be 
softened and smoothed off before it can enter into any 
close bond of fellowship. This is inevitable in groups 
that have no binding statement of faith, subscribe to no 
tenets, with no imposed obligation beyond sympathy 
that may or may not be religious. Each one believes 
what he or she is fitted to believe, what perhaps has 
been gained by conviction or struggle of soul. But the 
results of such struggle are often negative rather than 
positive. They may intensify the nature and bring deep 
and abiding faith in a few great truths, or they may 
end in indifference or assertive independence. 

The attitude is, think as you please, believe as you 
please, accept what appeals to you as possibly true, or, 
practically, have no faith at all, be simply an inquirer 
or an outsider attracted by whatever may seem novel 
and strange. a 

All this ground is sometimes covered by the invitation 
to whom it may concern to come and join a liberal church, 
or a group of people who are religiously free in the broad- 
est sense. , 

This invitation is generous and in some sense admir- 
able. It is courageous, as it expresses no fear that the 
nondescript crowd thus invited may in time change the 
whole character and’ significance: of the church. It 1s 
noble, as it’seems to express the: meaning of Christ’s 
parable where all are gathered in to the feast, even from 
the highways and hedges. It is liberty, it is life, that 
is offered,—the whole sweep of the broad, wide-open 
air and earth. Its trammels are gossamer or do not. 
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exist. It is the good place of emancipated people who 
are supposed to be forever seeking the truth without 
binding themselves to finalities. But out of this freedom 
so beautiful, so inspiring, may grow emancipation from 
obligations and duties that once seemed imperative. 

It would seem harsh to say that the broadest liberty 
may sometimes induce a vagabond frame of mind, which 
engenders a shirking of obligations and duties. To 
receive all, to give nothing, is too often the attitude of 
the emancipated mind. Do we not owe a more conse- 
crated and self-sacrificing allegiance to the church, an 
allegiance less perfunctory and casual because it is open 
to us to lend our countenance and not our aid to its 
advancement? 

Church attendance can easily become a matter of 
convenience, or of occasional interest if nothing pleas- 
anter offers. Why go to church when there is no obli- 
gation that fights against Sunday amusements, a long 
nap, or the perusal of the Sunday newspapers? ‘This is 
a part of the glorious emancipation enjoyed by religious 
liberals. Under the circumstances the attendance will 
be lax and irregular, and will often dwindle to a small 
nucleus of faithful souls. But for this nucleus how many 
a church would perish! 

It is true that the same laxity and indifference may be 
predicated of some other churches, even the most or- 
thodox. In many the sense of union is a bond of little 
significance. The men in ever-increasing numbers bring 
forward the plea of the excessive business strain and 
stress of the six workdays, the great need of rest,—in 
other words, indifference and apathy toward the church. 
No other organization would admit the cogency of such 
excuses for the absence of its members or supporters. 
So great is the depletion of church attendance by the 
stay-aways that extraordinary efforts are being made to 
bring in the recalcitrants. Among them the institution 
of the go-to-meeting Sunday is the most recent. This 
effort, it is hoped, by appeals and advertisements, will 
at least fill the sanctuary one day in the year. 

No church revival that is permanent can rest on super- 
ficial or sporadic means. It must depend on fellowship 
to a far deeper degree than now attaches. We resent 
the criticisms of our opponents who call our faith 
thin, cold, and bloodless; but the very heat with which 
the imputation is met shows perhaps some inkling of 
truth in the charges. It is untrue in greater part, for 
there never was a church more filled with the passion 
for humanity, the love of doing good, the generous spirit 
of helpfulness. But these virtues do not always lead us 
to love the sister or brother in the next pew, or to feel the 
oneness with them that makes a church vital. 

Do we not need perhaps a more rapid circulation of 
the blood of kindness, sympathy, and love, a little more 
willingness to discover new and better modes of associa- 
tion, the cultivation of a spirit humble and devout, ready 
to fix upon some standard, to establish some foundation, 
in the spiritual life, that we may cease to live always at 
sea, at the mercy of adverse winds and fluctuating cur- 
rents? Many have set out on an uncharted voyage 
who never find a harbor. This voyage has led in not a 
few cases to strange denials, and scepticisms, where God 
is dethroned, the soul evolved from matter, and there is 
nothing divine in the universe, nothing to fear or revere, 
nothing at all, perhaps, behind the deceptive show of 
things, and all the hopes with which man has deluded 
himself a cheat and a lie. All these negations come, or 
seek to come, under the shelter of the liberal faith. 

Liberalism has always attracted extremists, at least 
temporarily. Its wide-open door and generous invitation 
to the feast of the spirit is a strong inducement to enter. 
But they have generally dropped away in time, finding 


the briefest declaration of aim and purpose too binding 
for their roving propensities. The churches have lived 
in spite of these casuals, as they may be called, and will 
continue to live. ‘They ought to grow more lustily, and 
doubtless will after the period of extreme individualism 
has passed, as it seems to be passing. ‘The churches will 
evolve a closer bond of family union and affection. For — 
what is the church but-a larger family in which are 
centred the moral and spiritual hopes of humanity, and 
the promise of a regenerated world? Can we not find a 
means of establishing a closer relationship, a tenderer 
accord of souls, that the church may become the king- 
dom of God in little? It is not more eloquence, more 
brilliance, a more striking array of talents, that is needed, 
but more love, more fellowship, more unitedness in pur- 
pose and in life. 

We do desire to grow, and to grow largely to attain 
those ample dimensions our glorious gospel ought to attain 
by the rational and satisfying truths it offers for accept- 
ance. Why, then, with such a bead-roll of prophets, 
apostles, seers, and saints as it can show, has it not grown to 
great and noble proportions? We do not pride ourselves on 
wealth or position or worldly advantages, but do we not 
sometimes pride ourselves on our intellectuality and the 
distinction it bestows? ‘The liberal church has been 
called, not a cathedral or even a parish church, but a 
chapel of ease, a charming and comfortable place of rest 
and refreshment. We do not care for the designation. 
We do not wish to be a chapel of ease, but a world religion; 
for the gifts we have to offer are the riches of the spirit 
and a noble faith and trust. 


Current Copics. 


Te Austro-Hungarian Government last Friday com- 
municated to Washington its regrets for the destruction 
of the Italian liner Ancona by a submarine in the Mediter- 
ranean, and announced that the officer who was responsible 
for the act which cost the lives of American citizens had 
been punished. There was a disposition at Washington 
to regard the incident as closed, and the principle of the 
safety of American lives at sea as conceded by Austria- 
Hungary, when four new incidents of the same sort, by - 
the agency of Austrian submarines operating in the Medi- 
terranean, once more created an acute issue. Among those 
who are believed to have perished on the Persia, of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Line, was Robert N. McNeely, 
United States consul at Aden, who was on his way to his 
post. ‘The number of those who went to their death on 
the Persia was estimated at more than two hundred and 
fifty in the first report of the affair. Three other liners, 
Japanese, British, and French, are reckoned as the victims 
of the Austro-German submarine campaign in the closing _ 
days of the year. The State Department immediately — 
began an investigation into the sinking of all these ships, 
and especially of the dolar a oS ied ary 
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TnE activities of the Administration at Washington 
arising out of the destruction of ships in the Mediterra- 
nean were stimulated by the indications that the Central — 
Powers had inaugurated a systematic attempt to cle 
that sea of enemy shipping. A large number of German 
submarines have been added to the Austrian vessels of that 
type already on the steamship line from Gibraltar * the 
Suez Canal, for the purpose of cutting off British and Frenct 
communications with Egypt and the Canal. Altho 
official admission of a German campaign against St 
Egypt has been made, it appears to be a well-at 
fact that a large Turkish force, officered — 
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iss concentrating within striking distance of Sinai 
i Peninsula; that railroad construction in the direction of 

that region is being hurried to completion, and that 
Gen. von der Goltz, a former organizer of the Turkish 
Army, is in chief command of the energetic preparations 
that are being made by the Ottomans for a movement on a 
large scale, with Suez as its most likely objective. 


ed 


GREAT BRITAIN appears to be fully aware of the danger 
that threatens the Canal, her short road to India, and 
possibly Egypt as well. ‘The recent withdrawal of 40,000 
Indian troops from the west front and their dispatch to 
“another sphere of activities’’ is believed to have been 
influenced by the requirements of the situation in Sinai 
Peninsula, where Indian troops would be of peculiar 
value. For months past the British War Office has been 
fortifying the territory west of the Canal and making 
elaborate preparations to repel any attack upon what 
German military writers have designated as the “ Achilles 
heel of England.”” Recent attacks by Arab tribes on the 
A northwestern frontiers of Egypt have given color to the 
supposition that the Ottoman advance on Sinai Peninsula 
will be accompanied by an attempt to rally the order of the 
Senousi and other Mohammedan factions to the aid of the 
Turkish forces operating from the east. The western 
attacks have been repulsed by the British forces, which 
are believed to be composed largely of native Egyptian 
troops. - 


» 
J ONE of the events of the week is the action of the Indian 
4 Congress, in session at Bombay, in passing unanimously 
4 a resolution demanding self-government for India. The 
: demand, however, is largely divested of any political 
7 value, in an international sense, by the declarations of 
loyalty to the imperial throne which accompanied the 
adoption of the resolution. An attempt has been made by 
the German press to represent the attitude of the Indian 
Congress as a symptom of the increasing unrest of the 
Mohammedan population of India as a result of a world- 
wide revival of the sentiment of Mohammedan unity 
under the impulse created by British ill-success on Gal- 
lipoli Peninsula and in the valley of the Tigris. The dele- 
gates who passed the resolution at Bombay, however, 
were representative not only of the Mohammedan, but also 
of the Hindoo population of the Indian Empire, and it is 
a fact repeatedly demonstrated in the experience of Indian 
administrators, that Mohammedans and Hindoos seldom 
work together. 
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Tue possibility of the entrance of Japan into the 
___ operations of the European theatre of events as a result 
of the destruction of Japanese steamships in the Austro- 
Hungarian submarine campaign in the Mediterranean 
has furnished the basis of interesting speculation as to 
the future part which Japan may play in the struggle as a 
whole. From official Japanese sources at Washington a 
_ denial was issued last Monday of the reports that Japan 
contemplated the dispatch of a fleet to the Mediterranean 
for the protection of her sea-carrying commerce. Earlier 

edatetoos from Tokyo pointed strongly to the conclu- 
5 n that Japan under the circumstances existing up to 
fortnight ago had no intention of abandoning her 
ution to confine her military or naval action to Asia 
Asiatic waters. It is impossible to tell, however, 
at will be the effect upon Japanese public opinion of 
attacks upon her ships in the Mediterranean; 
nts point to a possible modification of Japan’s 
refrain from active participation in European 
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A SIGNIFICANT development of the general situation 
on the battlegrounds of Europe is the offensive which 
Russia is launching against the Austro-German front in 
Bukowina, the Austrian province which has figured as one 
of the possible inducements that might bring Roumania 
into the war. There seems to be good reason to believe 
that the Russians, after their success in checking the 
German advance last autumn, are making preparations 
on a large scale to resume an offensive rdle. A Russian 
victory on the borders of Bukowina would have a con- 
siderable political as well as an important military effect. 
A serious break in the Teutonic line in Bukowina would 
inevitably result in the diversion of a large number of 
German troops to the threatened point, to the detriment 
of other parts of the German front in the east and possi- 
bly in the west. Then, again, a material repulse for the 
Germans in Bukowina may have a decisive bearing upon 
the wavering attitude of Roumania, and the admission 
is made at Petrograd that the new offensive in the south 
is undertaken partly for the purpose of aligning Roumania 
with the Quadruple Entente. 
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THE activities of Russia in the immediate future present 
one of the most interesting aspects of the European 
situation. For the past two months the Russian Army, 
with the exception of a few minor operations in the region 
of Riga, has been almost quiescent. Intimations have 
come from Petrograd from time to time that this period 
of seeming inaction has been utilized for the organiza- 
tion of new armies, the production and importation of sup- 
plies, and in comprehensive preparations for an offensive 
all along the line in the spring. It is highly probably that, 
so far as men are concerned, Russia has been able to fill 
up with ease the ranks depleted by the German successes 
of last autumn. Ammunitions were arriving in large 
quantities at Archangel until the ice closed that port, or 
badly impeded navigation. Other supplies have been 
sent over the trans-Siberian railway from Japan, and 
still others have been produced in increasing quantities 
in Russia under the new governmental system, somewhat 
resembling that in operation in England. 


Brevities. 


The beauty of the bare trees is a fresh delight every 
winter. 


The Jews date their New Year from the creation, 5676 
years ago. ‘The Christian date may be less inaccurate, 
but it fixes no definite point of time. 


If only the friendly people who wish the Register a 
Happy New Year would send in the name of a new 
subscriber, it would go far toward the fulfilment of the 
wish. However, the good wishes count for a great deal 
in the way of encouragement. 


We believe in advertising, but we resent the mechanical 
figures that tap insistently on windows to draw attention 
from passers-by. Such devices are more effective when 
they are given occasional vacations and brought out 
only on occasions. Perhaps the principle might find 
wider application. 


In the reign of Louis Napoleon, Bishop Payne of the 
African Methodist Church went to Paris, where he was 
received with the honor becoming his rank, with no 
regard to his color. Coming from court one day, he 
walked the streets of Paris leaning on the arm of a high 
official. With glee the bishop related his experience and 
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said he met ‘‘Americans who at home would not have 
walked with him, but who would have given all their 
old shoes to be in his place in Paris.” It will some day 
be possible to do honor to merit without regard to color, 
class, or creed. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The English Hymn-book. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am sorry that my good friend Dr. Wendte gave cir- 
culation in the Register of December 2 to a silly story 
that the compilers of the new edition of the Congrega- 
tional hymn-book had resolved to omit all German 
hymns. A member of the hymnal committee assures 
me that so ridiculous an idea has never once been so 
much as hinted at. He says that there are probably 
more hymns of German origin in the new hymnal than 
in the old; certainly there are a great many more German 
tunes. 

This foolish statement has naturally given offence and 
pain to members of the Congregational body in England; 
and its effect can only be to retard and not to forward 
the cause of international friendship to the promotion 
of which Dr. Wendte has devoted a large part of his life. 
Those of us who desire to restore international friendship 
should be scrupulously careful not to repeat calumnies 
without first taking special pains to discover if they are 
really true. 

The reference to Miss von Petzold in the “Notes” by 
Dr. Wendte to the effect that she was deported by the 
‘English Government because of her German name and 
antecedents is absurd. ‘There are hundreds of people in 
London alone with German names and antecedents, who 
go about their business day after day absolutely undis- 
turbed. The Unitarians of England did their best for 
Miss von Petzold; but the Government deported her 
because they believed it was in her own and in the public 
interest of Birmingham to do so. 

W. CopELAND BowlIE. 


Essex Hai, Lonpon. 


The Resolutions Passed by the Congregational Council. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The discussion in the columns of the Register over 
Mr. Savary’s questions in regard to the need of military 
preparedness illustrates one of the errors into which it 
appears to be easy for ardent debaters to fall. I mean 
the error of inadequate or inaccurate quotation. 

Dr. Sunderland, in the last issue of the Register, brings 
his letter to its climax by commending a resolution with 
which he closes his communication and which he states 
was “‘recently passed by a body of men . . . as intelligent 
and as patriotic as can be found in this country.” ‘The 
assembly thus correctly described is the National Council 
of the Congregational Churches. If Dr. Sunderland 
will study the minutes of that Council he will discover 
that it did not pass the resolution which he quotes. ‘The 
resolution was indeed introduced into the Council, but it 
was not adopted. 

In the Register of November 4, Mrs. Spencer fell into 
a similar error. She, too, printed in her letter the resolu- 
tion as it was proposed to the Congregational Council, 
but she failed to state that the Council declined to adopt 
the resolution. 

What the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches did really adopt was something quite different 
from the resolution commended by Mrs. Spencer and 
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Dr. Sunderland. It was a wise, just, and self-restrained 
statement, which commands the consideration and 
respect of all American citizens who while advocating 
different methods realize that they desire the same end,— 
peace with safety, justice, and honor. 

As the Register has now twice printed, completely or 
in part, the resolution which the representatives of the 
Congregationalists declined to pass, I venture to enclose 
a copy of the admirable resolution which was actually 
adopted :— 


Whereas, The war now desolating Europe deeply concerns Chris- 
tian people everywhere and has laid bare the fallacies in the policy 
of armed peace and has demonstrated the futility of armaments as 
a guarantee of international security and justice; and 

Whereas, We believe that God through this conflict is revealing 
the essential need of world-wide brotherhood and that no just and 
effective programme for permanent peace can be made except in 
the spirit of the teachings of Jesus Christ,—therefore, 

Be it Resolved, That, recognizing the weighty responsibility rest- 
ing upon the President of the United States, and commending the 
wisdom and strength he has shown, we appeal to him and to the 
members of Congress highly to cherish, in all their deliberations, 
the time-honored position of this nation as an advocate of peace, 
and to take no steps toward increased armament not necessitated by 
grave considerations of national defence. We urge them to bend 
the energy of our government at this crisis in human history to 
working out, in co-operation with other governments, a plan of in- 
ternational organization that shall render the recurrence of the 
present world tragedy impossible. We trust that nothing may 
be done which shall hereafter hinder the republic in any office of 


leadership or mediation to which in the providence of God she may _ 


be called. 

Be it further Resolved, That we direct the Executive Committee 
of this Council to co-operate with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, the Church Peace Union, and with other 
Christian bodies of our own and foreign countries, in seeking to 
spread this sentiment in preparation for the new era of fellowship 
and to secure such action by our government and by the other 
governments of the world as shall bring about enduring peace, 
international good-will, and the resort to reason and justice in a 
court of final appeal. 


SAMUEL A. ELtoT. 


For Reasonable Consideration. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The President, as every one knows, is not a warlike 
man. His estimate of what is necessary for national 
protection is not dictated by a spirit of reliance upon 
force above everything else. The recommendation is to 
be considered with this fact in mind. Interpretation 
of the matter must take into account the spirit and 
motives of the responsible head of the nation. If he 
were a man of war, his stand would have an entirely 
different character, and the nation would not sanction 
it. Being what he is, it is only fair to judge his purpose 
with reference to his disposition and aims. ‘The opinion 
of a man in his position is entitled to great respect. 
While personal opinion is free, it ought to keep hold of 
competency, and not assert mere opinion against a knowl- 
edge which it cannot possess. It may be that behind 
the recommendations of the administration are facts 
which make assent imperative, facts which by their 
nature cannot be made public. The President is the 
last man in the world to advise preparative measures if 
he did not believe them to be undeniably necessary. 

The question whether increasing strength increases 
the liability of requiring it, whether preparedness against 
war is really an inclination and invitation to war, is not 
so easily answered as we are inclined to assume. Much 
depends on the person in individual cases, and on the 
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only consistent Christians. 
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likely to engage their superiors than their equals. In 


the case of our nation, the supremacy of civil power and 
the long habit of maintaining its supremacy, and the 


foundation principle of our origin and constitution, all 
make against the probability of any amount of efficiency 
ever making this a military nation. ‘The constructive 


‘spirit is too ingrained to allow a destructive spirit to 


gain control. ‘The fear is unjust to our character, and 


it is unjust to the power of the pacific forces themselves; 
for if we keep the things that make for peace, having 


protection against war will not bring it. 
If Christianity and the precepts of Jesus mean that 
under all circumstances non-resistance must be carried 


to its strict conclusion, then those who insist that we 


should in this country abandon all use of force are the 
But they must face their 
own doctrine everywhere. ‘They must not call the police 
to their assistance if robbers threaten them, or set the 
officers of the law on the track of those who have stolen 
their goods, or try to protect themselves and their fam- 
ilies from murder and outrage in times of disorder. They 
must decide whom they are to love first and most, those 
dear to them or those who might destroy those dear to 
them. ‘They must face the alternative of applying the 


‘rule of loving one’s enemies to a degree which would soon 


leave no one but the enemies to do the loving, or of apply- 
ing the rule just so far as it can be applied without de- 
stroying itself. A rule lives by being proportioned to 
other rules. ‘To love an enemy one does not have to be 
absurd. ‘The precept does not require a man to let an 
enemy kill him. It only requires freedom from hatred 
and vindictiveness, and a will to do him every good 
possible. ‘To most people the love of enemies is a very 


usual and simple matter, which easily consists with 


opposing them so long as they are enemies. Jesus him- 
self said that if his kingdom were of this world his ser- 
vants would fight off his enemies. So long as there are 
kingdoms to be maintained in this world, loving must 
be mixed with strength. So long as religion and Chris- 
tianity face conditions which would destroy them, pro- 
tection and defence are not inconsistent with them. 
Joun W. Day. 
St. Louts, Mo. 


Comparative Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I am grateful to Dr. Tyler for supporting my protest 
and relieving the memory of Max Miiller from my charge 
of blundering.. 

When I was editor of the Christian Register I made a 
protest similar to one to which Dr. Tyler refers. I re- 
ceived soon after a note of which the purport was that I 
apparently was ignorant of the fact that the great Max 
Miiller was the author of the phrase. I supposed that 
my critic had some means of knowing the truth that I 
had not, and therefore in my recent note I accepted his 
statement without investigation. It gives me great 
pleasure to learn on good authority that in blindly fol- 


- lowing my critic I was wrong and that Miiller did not 


invent ‘comparative religion.” 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Te, For the New Year. 


a. With | the hell and hate of war raging among our 
___ brothers across the’ ocean, with the hate already strong 
among us here in America, and so many urging us into 


sll, the old-time ‘‘Happy New Year”’ and the old- 
t seem strangely out of place. 
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were weak, and other people of fighting spirit are less 


_ Must we not rather wish our friends a solemn year and 
an earnest, and be ourselves gifts—gifts to friends and 
friendship the world around? ‘This is a time to realize 
the pettiness and irrelevancy of these international wars, 
and to dedicate ourselves to the real struggles. Let us 
fight for international. justice—but realize that the ends 
of justice are not met by injustice and slaughter. Let 
us fight for social justice—realizing, if we can, that such 
a struggle means the renunciation of privileges and dis- 
tinctions to which we were born. Let us dedicate our- 
selves on this sad New Year’s Day to Brotherhood— 
Brotherhood with German and Englishman, with white 
man, yellow man, and black man, Italian ditchdiggers, 
manipulators of war stocks, and I. W. W. agitators. 

Probably never were so many people filled with idealism 
as in this past year; probably never did so many give 
their hearts and lives for things bigger and outside them- 
selves. ‘The world has learned what consecration means. 
All that is needed is to learn worthier objects of con- 
secration. Lewis STILES GANNETT. 


Recommendations Wanted. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The nominating committee of the American Unitarian 
Association met.on December 21, and organized, with 


Hon. Sanford Bates of Boston as chairman, and Rev. 


Charles A. Wing of Concord, N.H., as secretary. The 
others of the committee are: John H. Lathrop, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, R.I.; Mrs. Morton 
D. Hull, Chicago, Tl. 

The vote under which this committee was appointed 
is hereto appended :— 

“Voted, That the president shall appoint immediately 
after the annual meeting a committee of five members 
of the Association, no one of whom shall be an officer or 
director, to serve as a nominating committee. The 
names of this committee shall be printed in the annual 
report and in the Year Book. It shall receive sugges- 
tions of names of possible candidates up to the first of 
February preceding the annual meeting, and shall pub- 
lish a list of its nominations in all the denomination’s 
papers before the first of March. Other candidates 
besides those selected by the nominating committee, 
duly nominated by fifty adult Unitarians, of whom not 
more than five shall be members of one church, society, 
or parish, shall be added to the official ballot, properly 
designated as nominated on nomination papers; provided, 
however, such nominations are duly submitted to the 
nominating committee before the first of April preceding 
the annual meeting. The nominating committee shall 
prepare an official printed ballot for use at the annual 
meeting, publishing copies of it in all the denominational 
papers before the first of May preceding the annual 
meeting. ‘The first committee shall be selected from the 
members of the present nominating committee whose 
terms expire in 1916, and from the proposed members 
on the ballot submitted to this meeting.” 

It was voted to proceed in accordance with this vote 
and along much the same lines as previous committees 
have proceeded. 

The nominating committee, therefore, desires to an- 
nounce that it is prepared to receive suggestions of avail- 
able candidates for nomination to the following offices, 
viz.: president; a vice-president from each of the follow- 
ing districts,—Northern New England, Southern New 
England, Middle States, Southern States, Central West, 
Rocky Mountain States, Pacific Coast, and Dominion 
of Canada; secretary; assistant secretary; treasurer; 
six other directors, four of whom must be from New 
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England, one from the Middle and Southern States, 
and one from the Western States and Pacific Coast. 

All suggestions and correspondence should be addressed 
to the chairman or secretary and be in the hands of the 
committee not later than February 1. 


In the Christmas Time. 


BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY. 


Gently as the closing year 

Comes the blessed Christmas-time. 
f& Told in story, sung in rhyme, 
Breathing sweetness, bringing cheer. 


Busy brains and busy hands, 
Hearts that hurry busy feet, 
Pressing through the crowded street, 
Here and far in othér lands. 


E’en where blight of war is rife, 
Token of the Christmas thought 
Has to suffering lives been brought, 

Softening for a while the strife. 


Join, ye bells, in louder chime, 
Sound the legends sweet and old, 
Till their spell our hearts enfold, 

Hush the world in hallowed time. 


The Inward Industry of the Church. 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH. 


Who among our Presidents has understood so well as 
President Wilson the essence of Christianity and the 
function of the church? ‘The son of a minister, reared 
in the manse, he has both inherited and acquired the 
peculiar genius which a guide in religious affairs must 
possess. He is at his best when he discusses present- 
day problems in the church. That he is President of 
the whole nation makes the insistence the greater on 
the part of the people that what he says on religion shall 
be elemental in truth and catholic in spirit. How he 
fulfils the requirements may be discerned in the address 
he delivered recently before the Federal Council of 
Churches, in Columbus, when he gave new light on the 
urgent calls upon the rural church to leaven and serve 
the community. 

At the heart of his address he spoke of the praise- 
worthy use of the schoolhouse as a social centre, where 
in the evenings community problems might be discussed 
and the life of the people thereby better co-ordinated. 
“T believe,’”’ he continued, ‘‘that where-the schoolhouse 
is inadequate, and even where it is adequate, the most 
vital social centre should be the church itself; and that 
not by way of organizing the church for social service, 
but of making the community realize that the congre- 
gation, and particularly that the minister, is interested 
in everything that is important for that community.” 
Then he added, ‘‘A good many churches are busy about 
nothing.” 

This last remark is akin to the other that the church 
is or ought to be the most vital social centre, ‘‘and that 
not by way of organizing the church for social service.” 
He would reserve the discussion of social service for an- 
other - occasion, he explained. No one could feel the 
slightest disparagement by him of the enterprise of 
magnitude which engages all the denominations in the 
name of social service. What must be done is to know 
the difference between spiritual power and the machinery 
of the church. New devices are not so much needed as 
a re-emphasis on the personalities of pastor and people, 
going about being good and doing good in the ordinary 
life and business of the community. Whenever it is 
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spoken, this is a timely word. Many a zealous layman > A. 
longs to rouse his co-religionists to join campaigns of © ie 
various sorts, but in vain. Many a pastor, whose heart | 
and mind are given to his preparation for the weekly 
ministration in the house of prayer,—while he keeps, 
between Sundays, a benign and watchful eye upon his 
flock,—is reminded of his backwardness, and sometimes 
he succumbs to the popular pressure, and has a deaden- 
ing sense of failure. They, layman and clergyman, have 
here renewed assurances that things are much better 
than they thought. The parson is still doing the great 
work of the church. The ministerial function has not Bs 
changed in essence, nor much in form. If one must 
choose, let this be remembered: more good is wrought 
for time and eternity—and for the community—by in- 
tensive parochial fidelity than by scattering one’s energies 
among a dozen various organizations. ‘The field is the 
world, it is true; but very small portions of it are sus- 
ceptible of tremendous returns when rightly cultivated, 
as they are also, each one, enough to command the finest 
talents and the most assiduous labor. For the layman 
it is just as true, as a rule, that, by taking life as he finds 
it in the midst of his vocation (and not his avocation), 
and breathing into things needful the spirit of correction 
and renewal, he serves to better purpose than by spend- 
ing without measure his energies in every fitful move- 
ment, and some fixed enterprises which are not worth 
while. 
The observation by the President is more pertinent in 
city than in country churches. A delusion persists 
among city people that life with them is more complex 
than it isin the country. The highly developed physical 
arrangements for comfort and convenience do not change 
essential human nature nor any of its needs. Because 
a marvellous maze of wires are woven into a system of 
miraculous efficiency in the telephone exchange does 
not alter one whit the hunger of the spirit for the simple 
words which breathe life. That we have a dozen com- 
mercial means of transportation, on land, on sea, under 
the sea, and through the air, each increasing its speed 
continually and each becoming a more intricate triumph 
of engineers, does not affect in the slightest degree the 
common way of life. ‘To mistake external appearances 
for the reality is a serious thing. It is: responsible for 
the resort to busy-ness, the irrepressible desire to be 
doing something, in some of our churches, where it might 
be assumed that committees, meetings to hear speeches 2 
and reports, suppers, entertainments, were keys to the 
kingdom of heaven. Sensible people care little for such 
things when they are mere distractions. Such a church 
is almost as unfortunate as the church which is open for 
one hour each week for worship, and between Sundays 
is a sepulchre, whose few members have as little as 
possible to do with one another and with the good of the 
community. : 
There is a higher ground, not a middle ground, 
upon which the church of city or country stands and 
serves. It suffers a minimum of lost motion, and hasa 
profound ability to receive from the sources of power 
what it needs for the redemption of its portion of the 
world. It is a church whose efficiency is tested not by — 
its many-sided busy-ness, but by its concentrated and 
consecrated business. Another statesman, a leader in 
the world-wide work of religion, John R. Mott, decries — 
the weakness, which he calls alarming among Christians, bs 
in that ‘“‘we are producing Christian activities faster — 
than we are producing Christian experience and Christian 
faith; the discipline of our souls and the deepening of 


thorough to enable us to meet the unprecedented ex 
sion of opportunity and responsibility of our genera 
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: ‘pia be able to organize requires a kind of ability which 

_ must not be despised. To be able to generate in the 
soul of the church spiritual motions worth organizing is 
another and a more difficult task. It is always better 

_ to know how to pray than it is to man movements. 
Vision and prophesying are the highest functions in the 
world. Is it not strange that the church, which is set 
apart for this magnificent distinctive calling, should need 
to be admonished to change her ways? When, for 
example, an active official of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, whose church affiliation is with the kind 
of congregation that is so busy that it fairly gets in its 
own way, said of his minister that a dozen preachers in 
the not large city ‘‘could talk all around him,’’ but he 
had the ability to organize, the question was quick on 
the tongue, Organize what? What do such churches 
accomplish? In this case the congregation is utterly in- 
commensurate in respect of influence, but it has crowds, 
meetings, and money enough. An analysis would prob- 
ably show that it came within President Wilson’s de- 
scription,—‘‘busy about nothing.” . 

More dependence upon the power of the spirit in man 

naturally to organize his talents and purposes into good 

works is needed. Spiritually cultivated gifts always 
take their appropriate form and expression without 
artificial aids. It is impertinent and ruthless to attempt 
to regulate by schedule the religious life of ever-varying 
personalities. Religion is life, not juiceless routine. 
Only those exercises should be strengthened which have 
their appropriate usefulness. Where the spirit of proph- 
ecy has the primacy, with the spirit of prayer, where the 
heart of the church and the heart of the people are hav- 
ing visions and dreams, like seers in this latter time, it 
will be found that, all about, the community is thrice 
blessed in good works and good people. The inter- 
preter’s house is not hung with a placard, ‘ Nobody 
Home.” ‘There is less parochial bustling in that church, 
and more quiet brooding upon the deep things of man 
and God. If everybody could see clearly, the facts would 
fairly jump up at them in proof that those churches, and 
only those, really count in which the outward industry, 
in respect of emphasis, is not to be compared with the in- 
ward industry. ‘They are wisest who urge the importance 
of, and wait for, what the Spirit will do for them; for 
then they are prepared to do for mankind. This way 
efficacy—which is efficiency in the soul’s business—is 
attained. 

There are congregations small in number and great 
in disposition abundant in life all over the land. Into 
them enters no disheartening because the world’s fame 
leads to other temple gates. They who foregather and 
have fellowship in these modest places know that where 
““two or three are gathered together” something happens 

invariably, and it is neither cant nor vain imagining which 
calls it the Spirit of the living God quickening them each 
and all. Although these people appear rarely before 
_ public assemblies, and their names do not get into print, 
they are and have always been the most useful and 
_ worthy of their communities. 
If a census were taken of the choice souls in any town 
or city, it would surprise the worldly-wise to see who 
would lead all the rest. Among the chosen ones there 
would be none but the beneficiaries of mystic and prac- 
tical spiritual power. The overwrought who make a 
‘ t noise with their “lust of eloquence’’ and their 
horse activity would be absent. There would 
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e present obscure persons in numbers, and “fools of 
. and the few distinguished great. All would be 
those who enrich a community where they live, and 
t when they go. As an example, he who 
ad of this country of ours, and counsels 
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our churches as to their duty to their day and generation, 
is impressive because in out-of-the-way places, under 
the instruction of a wise and pious father, he learned in 
his youth the source of his great wisdom and manifold 
good works. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


An Englishwoman Philosophizes. 


She had been educated at home, and had received most 
of her religious instruction from her mother. She went 
to church fairly regularly. At the age of fifteen she was 
confirmed. It was quite interesting, and she took it 
very seriously. She believed, or would have said she 
believed, everything that she had been taught, and she 
told herself once or twice as she went to bed how ecom- 
forting it was to have not a care or a doubt in the world. 
At the age of seventeen she went to school in Paris, an 
considered herself possessed of most enlightened views. 
Then she was sent for a short time to Dresden, where 
she studied music and literature. She was also taught 
there the outlines of German philosophy by an enthu- 
siastic young governess. of individual views. Kant’s 
Categorical Imperative struck her, however, as colorless, 
while she had but a hazy notion of the difference between 
subjective and objective thought. In short, the whole 
subject rather bored her and left no mark. 

Then she returned home and came out, and had a 
year or two of busy social life. She considered herself 
a most wholesome-minded young lady of orthodox views, 
but with an enlightened attitude toward the Bible. 
Adam and Eve and all the other stories were, of course, 
allegories, and Isaiah was a splendid poet. The New 
Testament, however, she took as it was, without com- 
ment. Religion had very little really to do with life. 
You didn’t talk about it, except perhaps to your dearest 
friend. Of course, you said your prayers and you gen- 
erally meant them. It all fitted in very well. 

Then the war happened. Her brother joined the 
Army, and she helped in a war charity. Suddenly her 
religion seemed inadequate. In order, to escape from 
the subject of the war she read a book on astronomy. 
It worried her very much; she felt very small and the 
earth became small too. ‘Then she read Balfour’s ‘‘ Foun- 
dations of Belief,’ and understood very little of it, except 
that the whole subject of life and beliefs had widened out 
in a terrific manner. She was very much bewildered, 
and told herself she had lost her faith and prayer was 
useless. She was not an atheist or an agnostic, but God 
had become too big to be prayed to. The horror of the 
war added to her confusion of mind. Everything just 
happened; it had to happen. Thus she became a 
fatalist. 

Then her brother went out to the front, and the sub- 
ject of life and death demanded an explanation. Her 
new philosophers said they couldn’t explain. It was 
above and beyond them. 

In her restless anxiety of mind, and regardless of in- 
consistency, she resumed her daily prayers, which she 
had left off. She did not pray for her brother’s life, but 
for courage for herself. The life-prayer, she felt, was 
useless; life was physical, was it not? Courage, on the 
other hand, was spiritual; therefore, she argued, the 
courage-prayer could not be without value. She tried 
to fit in and explain the war and all its apparently useless 
waste by a new theology. It was not very successful. 
It was rather like putting a square into a circle; there 
were holes at the sides that she could not fill, and life 
struck a little chilly. 

hen her brother was very badly wounded, and for 
several weeks his life hung in the balance. During those 
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days of anxiety the perspective again changed in spite 
of philosophy. She was no nearer a solution, but prayer 
took on a new meaning, and she found herself praying 
ardently that her brother’s life might be spared. She 
began, as she thought, curiously enough, to believe again 
in the goodness of God. A feeling of trust began to stir 
in her. Her brother recovered, though he would remain 
an invalid for life; and again the question of life and 
death came up for a solution, and also the problem of 
suffering and of the relation of religion to life in peace 
and in war. 

She could not answer the questions, but she had made 
much progress in that she was aware of their insolubility. 
She found that her recent mental suffering had a definite 
intrinsic value; she looked back on it as on a valued 
experience. She had been learning, and there was 
nothing to be ashamed of; she hoped as time went on 
to learn more; she was not afraid. Suffering, she saw, 
had a very large place in the world, especially just now; 
and she wondered whether the war were not somehow a 
part of the slow and painful education of the world, just 
as she believed that the heavy weeks of bad news were 
helping to make the nation worthier of the victory that 
must come one day. She saw, moreover, that the outer 
life was a symbol of the inner, and that it was no good 
trying to explain God and life by aformula. It was not 
an original discovery, but, as she had made it through her 
own experience, to her it was original; and Tennyson’s 
poem “The Higher Pantheism’’ explained her creed 
perhaps better than anything else. 

As she went about and did her small share of the great 
war work, life, though less easy, became bigger, fuller, 
and clearer, and as a result her religion, though less 
defined and less sure, became truer and larger and deeper. 
The London Spectator. - 


The New Year. 


THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Its fretful channels change; but evermore 
The river-current of my life flows strong 

And broader to the illimitable shore 

Where I shall sing my free, grand ocean-song. 


Japanese Proverbs. 


EUGENE PARSONS. 


Nearly all our proverbs and popular phrases have their 
counterparts in the maxims and epigrams current in the 
lands on the other side of the world. Many of the na- 
tional axioms of old Japan are the same as the familiar 
precepts of Europe and America. Oftentimes these ex- 
pressions are similarly worded. Such, for instance, are 
the sayings, ‘Walls have ears,” “Silence is golden,” 
“Birds of a feather flock together,” and other truisms 
that the minds of men in different lands have hit upon as 
answering to their daily wants and experiences. The 
Far East had its sages who crystallized the garnered 
wisdom of their countrymen into pithy observations that 
rival the oft-quoted reflections of the old Greeks and 
Romans in brevity, if not in felicity. 

No adage could be more concise than the ‘Carpe diem” 
of Horace. Literally translated, it means ‘‘Pluck the 
day,” that is, “Do not squander time,” as Franklin put 
it in Poor Richard’s Almanac. ‘There is a wealth of 
meaning in the Greek motto, “Nothing too much” 
(Avoid excess), but the Japanese exclamation “ Banzai!” 
(Long live! Cheer up!) is shorter than the Socratic in- 
junction, ‘ Know thyself.” 

“ Shikata ga nai” (It can’t be helped) is one of the com- 
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monest utterances of every-day conversation in Japan. 
It is used on occasions when the speaker stoically shrugs 
his shoulders, realizing that the case is hopeless and — ey 


there is no use whining or shedding tears. ‘Those three 
words are about the equivalent of the commonplace 
“What can’t be cured must be endured.” It recalls 
the German aphorism, ‘‘ With patience one goes through 
everything.” : 

As literary artists the Japanese are not equal to the 
famous phrase-makers among the French and English. __ 
None of the celebrated writers of the “hermit nation”’ 
has the “‘supreme of power” possessed by Shakespeare. 
Victor Hugo was a master of epigrammatic expression, 
as was John Henry Newman in prose and Alfred Tenny- 
son in verse. The curiosa felicitas of these authors is 
something the Orientals have not yet achieved. ‘The 
reference here is to the renowned teachers of India, 
China, and Japan, for the sayings of Jesus have never 
been excelled in terseness and beauty. 

Proverbs have great influence with the Japanese in 
shaping their daily lives. For ages they have made it 
a practice to study the sayings of the philosophers and 
apply them to almost every incident of life. This habit 
has become a second nature to them. In the little 
affairs of life, as well as important matters, they are 
guided by the sententious utterances of the wise men 
of old. ‘The peasants have old saws, wise and otherwise, 
that they follow in their sowing and harvesting. If the 
moon only be auspicious, that is half the battle, they 
think, in successful agriculture. Of late years the Jap- 
anese Government has tried to discourage this haphazard 
method of planting crops and gathering them in. The 
young men taking courses in scientific farming will not 
bother their heads about the phases of the moon. 

A half-century ago the Sunrise Kingdom was behind 
the times, and yet we may learn valuable lessons from 
Old Japan, for the Nipponese had their virtues that were 
nourished by the remembrance of goodly precepts and 
sentiments. Experience made them wise. . 

The Japanese lay great stress on the rules of health 
that promote a strong physical constitution. Bushido, 
the ethical code of the Samurai, tended to produce a 
high degree of efficiency. The precepts of knighthood 
in Nippon stand comparison with the chivalric customs 
that prevailed in feudal Europe. 

Genuineness, the absence of pretence, was a funda- 
mental article in the Samurai’s creed, “To know and to 
act are one and the same,’’ which practically amounts 
to the same as the New Testament doctrine, ‘Faith 
without works is dead.” Like the true man of our own 
land and time, he felt the sense of moral obligation. 
Says a Japanese moralist: ‘‘The instant Duty becomes 
onerous, Right Reason steps in to prevent our shirking 
it’’—a saying that recalls Emerson’s lines,— 


; = 
“When Duty whispers low, Thou must, aay. 
The youth replies, J can.” * 


The Samurai’s aim in life was to cultivate the things that — 
are worth while,—courage, truthfulness, Spartan forti- — 
tude, the sense of honor (that is, the consciousness of = 
personal dignity and worth), loyalty to the Emperor and ~~ 
the Empire, a willingness to die for one’s country, 
control under provocation (that is, “scorning to revenge — 
an injury’), magnanimity toward a fallen foe. et 
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Not only among the Japanese gentry, but in ev rs 
walk of life the observance of these rules was inculeated; _ 
they were considered the foundations of character. 

From a large collection of Japanese proverbs a nur 
are chosen at random as characteristic of the I: 
people, with the corresponding didactic sayings in 
among ourselves :— ¥ hye gales 
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ed upon smartweed” (equivalent to 


: “Make hay while you may” (“Make hay while the 


“Do not quarrel—it will bring more harm than good”’ 

(“Suffer wrong rather than do wrong”). 

ie pis an early riser” (‘Early to bed and early to rise,” 

 ete.). : 

“There is a special providence over those people who 
rise early and go to work with assiduity”’ (‘‘ Heaven helps 

____ those who help themselves’’). 

“In bitter things there lies a hidden sweetness’’ (“Sweet 

__ are the uses of adversity’). 
“Be patient, ever looking forward with hope” (“Never 

despair, whatsoe’er be thy lot’’). 

c _ “Choose your wives for their hearts rather than their 

: faces” (‘Handsome is that handsome does’’). 

a “The putting-on of fine clothes does not constitute 

a one’s gentlemanly qualities” (‘Fine feathers do not make 

_ _. fine birds’’). 

io “By losing, gain” (“No great loss without some small 


“The beautiful woman is unhappy” (‘The heart 
__knoweth its own bitterness’’). 
~~ “He keeps his child’s heart’ (“The child is father of 

o the man’’). 

“If in a hurry, go round” (‘‘The more haste, the less 
speed’’). 
roe sinking, now floating” (“Shadow and shine is 
x life’’). 

f “The world is just as a person’s heart makes it”’ (‘‘Life 
- is what we make it’’). 

 . _ “Vive under your own hat”’ (‘‘Let well enough alone”’). 
ms “Human life is like the dew of morning” (‘‘What is 
life? *Tis but a vapor”’). 

“He who brings sunshine into the lives of others can- 
not keep it from himself” (“Scatter smiles, bright smiles, 
~ as you pass on your way’’). ' 

“The mouth is the front-gate of misfortune” (‘The 
- tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity”’). 

“Poverty cannot overtake diligence’’ (which parallels 
what Franklin said about the home of the industrious 
} man, ‘‘ Hunger looks in, but dares not enter’’). 
In front of an old temple in Japan a traveller found a 

stone lantern with this inscription, ‘‘God’s Field,” which 
_ suggests the English expression, ‘“‘God’s Acre.” 

One of the proverbial phrases of Japan, expressing 

much in little, is “Deliberations of Odawara,” a short- 


 utime,” 
‘Japanese wisdom is a blend of native wit, Chinese 
practical sense, and Buddhist mysticism. Since the res- 
_ toration in 1868 the sons of Dai Nippon have flung them- 
_ selves with ardor upon Western civilization; they have 
adopted and adapted our inventions and our ways, with 
ult that their mental life is a composite of Oriental 
Yankee characteristics. In the Japan of to-day has 
successfully achieved what Kipling said would 
“come to pass. The renaissance of the Far East 
ought the races together. East and West do meet 
sland Empire. 

the Japanese Government promulgated for 
ace of its subjects a set of rules in which the 
lore of New England may be found side by 
teachings of Oriental Franklins. The note 
s is absent. ‘‘The future life is the 
ig”’—so runs a Japanese Buddhist ex- 
time. With the Japanese of the twen- 
s life is the main thing. He thinks and 
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ened form of our proverb, “Procrastination is the thief _ 
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acts in the living present. He is “the heir of all the 
ages. 

But in the break-up of tradition not everything ancient 
has gone by the board. The national and patriotic ideas 
and ideals have not been replaced by cosmopolitanism, 
although their outlook is world-wide and they are be- 
coming the most eclectic people under the sun. It was 
Tennyson who wrote :— 

“That man’s the best Cosmopolite 
Who loves his native country best.’ 
That sentiment is echoed by the Nipponese, from the 
sovereign down to the humblest peasant. 
DENVER, CoOL. 


Che Pulpit. 
A Day of God. 


REV. EDWARD T. FISHER. 


God said, Let there be light.—GENEsIS i. 3. 

I have heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth thee.—Jos xlii. 5. 

Suppose a person who for some imaginable reason 
has never seen the sunlight. He has lived his life in a 
cellar inaccessible to light, and has used no other light 
than that of acandle. That point of flame, not shedding 
light enough to reveal even the walls of the cave, is the 
man’s only idea of light. 

The day comes at last when for the first time the 
light of day is to have access to his eyes. The man is 
awake, with his eyes fixed on that little flame of the 
candle. Beyond a radius of a few feet from the candle 
there is impenetrable blackness, but a change, so subtle 
and gradual as to be almost imperceptible, is taking 
place. 

The point of flame and its narrow circle of yellow 
light remains unaltered, but the blackness of the re- 
moter corners of the cave seems to become brown. The 
very air seems changing its heavy, thick consistency to 
a thinner medium. ‘This all-pervading influence does not 
suggest increase of light—at least, not to one who has 
always known the feeble yellow candleflame as the only 
form of light. Half a dozen candles lighted in different 
parts of the cave would not produce the transfusing, all- 
embracing effect of this miraculous dawn. 

Marvelling at this miracle, still suppose this man to 
rush in amazement into the outer air, there to be for the 
first time confronted with the spectacle of a sunrise. 
The solemn, mysterious light is growing everywhere. 
The immediate surroundings are all under his eye at 
once; already he takes in the outline of the mountains 
on the horizon; miles on miles of landscape stand re- 
vealed; the dome of sky above, no longer a black canopy 
studded with stars, is filled throughout its limitless fields 
with light. 

Vainly may we attempt to imagine the mental state 
of our cave-dweller, confronted for the first time with 
this astounding miracle of day-dawn. ‘That his entire 
reasoning being would be paralyzed by this astounding 
experience need not be said. I conceive it even probable 
that his heart would cease to beat, and the sudden ecstasy 
would result in collapse and physical death. The man 
himself, with such a flood of response to his aspiration,— 
to his soul,—could not stay in the flesh; he would become 
a disembodied spirit, and the only thought of his soul 
would be the awful thought of God. This man has 
been overwhelmed by a religious ecstasy. The mys- 
terious Infinite which surrounds us all has been suddenly 
revealed to him in the material phenomenon of light. 
The man has suddenly learned that the feeble, yellow 
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flare of his candle is capable of being multiplied many 
million times into a light flooding a universe, that the 
blazing ball toward which he vainly tries to lift his 
dazzled eyes is illuminating the dome of the sky over a 
radius of at least ninety-three millions of miles. 

It is his religious nature—his very soul—that responds 

to this marvel, and it is that same religious nature in 
all of us to which I wish to make my appeal. 
- Man has a threefold nature,—first, a soul, or spirit 
nature, the man himself; second, a mind, or apprehending 
power, by which the spirit may gain knowledge of, and 
adapt its life to, this material world in which the soul 
temporarily lives; and third, an animal body, a still 
lower mechanism, which the man uses in his mechanical 
relation with the physical world of matter. The two 
latter powers, the mind and the body, are merely tools 
used by the soul to gather and formulate experience 
while immersed temporarily in these mortal conditions 
which we call life. It follows that all man’s moralities, 
all his political economy, all his science, all his institutions 
and laws, through all the varying phases of civilization, 
have been partially successful attempts of man’s mind or 
apprehending power to penetrate the mysterious laws 
of nature, to formulate such acquired knowledge and 
make it square with the eternal verities of love, truth, 
and justice. But all the secrets that science has re- 
vealed, all the philanthropies and social restraints of 
crime, all the dogmas and ceremonies of the church 
itself, so far as their mere form is concerned, if they have 
been merely the work of the mortal mind, must necessarily 
serve a passing mortal need, and in due time perish. 
The eternal love, truth, and justice, the ideal world, 
the divine of which the human spirit is a part, still en- 
compass man in their infinity, and the soul still faces 
and longs to penetrate the unexplored mysteries of life. 

It is, then, the religion of a man, or his soul’s relation 
to the infinite mystery, which constitutes the only reality 
of life. ‘This relation of man to the universe is the only 
religion to which Unitarianism or any other church in 
our day can appeal with any hope of reaching the heart 
of people. Religion as rationalized into the ceremonies 
and creeds of churches has lost its vitality. It is as 
feeble, ineffective, and artificial a substitute as the 
rush-light of the cave-dweller compared to the universal 
sunlight typifying the natural religion of the soul. 

All forms of religion in the early age of the uncivilized 
world were feeble attempts of the soul to propitiate 
the awful forces of the physical world. The gods even 
of the early Greeks and Romans were little partial 
ideals of a powerful passion in man, or a potent force in 
nature,—tiny, artificial, man-made candle-religions, devoid 
of any but a spark of spirituality. 

Even the wonderful Semitic Jewish race, destined to 
formulate and hand over to our own Aryan peoples the 
belief in one universal God, did not emerge from their 
idolatrous worship of a vindictive and sensual Jehovah 
and arrive at the idea of the one God of righteousness 
for eight hundred years after Solomon and David. But 
there came a daybreak at last. One thousand nine 
hundred and fifteen years ago, by the lake of Galilee, 
the world, through the simple, trustful soul of Jesus, 
was permitted to see a real religious sunrise. In Jesus, 
whom the so-called Christian world accepts as its Master, 
the world sees the expression of God in terms of human 
experience. 

The impossible miracles ascribed in the Gospels to 
Jesus by his adoring disciples serve only to attest what 
a natural miracle the human example of a heart in lov- 
ing relation with the heart of the Divine Father was, 
rising over the jaded, sensual superstitions of the Roman 
world and the perfunctory righteousness of Judaism. 
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It was not a new, artificial light, of momentary blaze, 
calling forth the “Lo here and lo there” of the novelty- 
hunting Greek spirit, but, like the sunlight of God himself, 
it was a gentle, all-pervading assertion of the natural 
aspiration of the human soul. For a few years, and 
among the few who had been in close touch with this 
religious marvel, there was a flood of universal religion. 
The adoring disciples looked straight into the heavens, 
and as nearly as man can ever see any ultimate reality 
saw the love of a universal God shining into the heart of 
man. 

That all-encompassing light of Christianity thus 
entered on its service to the human soul for all time. The 
Christian world has ever since accepted the religious 
experience of Jesus as the measure of the capacity of 
humanity to know God. We may not expect ever to feel 
again the religious ecstasy and consciousness of the 
supernatural, typified by sunlight first bursting into a 
darkened cavern, which filled the meagre record of the 


-life of the pure Jesus with ascriptions of a heaven-sent 


Messiahship and extravagant assertions of a miraculous 
power, but the blessed sunlight of natural religion has 
become, through the heart of Jesus, accessible to every 
human soul. 

There are two momentous assertions of natural re- 
ligion,—central in the teaching of Jesus,—which through 
the superstitious accretions of the Catholic ages of 
faith and the Protestant ages of rationalism are still 
the vital principles of Christianity, and are steadily 
permeating society more and more, as sunlight floods 
and vivifies the natural world. These momentous 
doctrines are the worth of the individual, the essential 
divinity of every human soul, and the spiritual brother- 
hood of mankind. 

This natural religion which Jesus conceived so purely, 

“resting every meanest moment of time upon an ever- 
present eternity,” this spiritual religion which flashed 
like sunlight into the human soul and fed the enthusiastic 
faith of the first little band of Christian believers, before 
two hundred years had passed was sadly darkened, per- 
verted, and wellnigh extinguished under the artificial 
substitutes of man’s devising. 

The Christian Church of to-day, as we.all must sorrow- 
fully admit, offers, in its dogmas, creeds, schemes of 
salvation, and even its philanthropies, a very faint con- 
ception of a true spirituality. Civilization itself, so far 
as it is a process of widening human knowledge, is in 
tendency atheistic, and the mystic religious sense of man, 
once sensitive and supreme and all-pervading as sun- 
light, has been obscured to “‘a dim religious light,” shut 
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-from the workaday world of human toil behind the — 


stained glass of our churches, or transformed by the 
rationalism of scientific and utilitarian progress into the 
cheap flare of gas and electricity. 

This ideal, natural religion, the only Christianity ~ 
of the first two centuries, typified by sunlight, was 
speedily darkened and perverted into the superstitious, 
irrational moralities of the Roman world. Instead of 
the democratic doctrine of the nobility and essential 
divinity of every soul, the Church, with a hierarchy of 4 
priests, with ceremonial and ritual, became monarchical, _ 
and the individual was subordinated to the mystic 
Roman Church. Instead of the spiritual unity of mankind 
there was soon substituted an official unity as members 
of one Church, formal membership in which was neces- 
sary to salvation. ‘The Church rapidly became a system 
of external worship and belief—statements of religion — 
instead of experience of religion, and the ritualis 
religion of the Greek. $ 

Thus for a thousand years the Church tried 0. 
the fervid spirituality of Mg into the imperial mc 
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a" ‘the dying Roman Empire, and to-day, after three 
_ or four hundred years of Protestantism, of experimental 
philosophy, of amazing scientific progress, has the Church 


the two basal principles of Jesus—the divinity of the 
human soul, and the universal spiritual brotherhood 
of man? You cannot assert that it has. Protestantism 
has given us a partial democracy, a respectable morality, 
a better humanity, but it still seeks to give us an infallible 
Bible instead of an infallible Pope, divisive creeds and 
irrational dogmas instead of the unifying spirit, the 
uncritical faith, of the early Christians. Protestantism, 
- as a church, still refuses to accept the natural religion 
Ke the universal as the only essential and true article of 
aith. 

But this ideality, this recognition of the infinite 
mystery of life, revealed afresh and recommended in 
rational terms to the soul of man by Jesus of Nazareth, 
was restated and interpreted in terms of the complex 
s moralities of our modern life by Emerson. Far behind 
. yet striving forward, all religious sects are moving steadily 

toward the spirituality of our great New England seer and 

’ his and our Master. Religion is less and less a narrow, 

a exclusive statement about a Christ (the candle-light in 
my particular candlestick), but more and more re- 
ligion is the deep soul of Jesus experiencing the infinite 
love of the universal Father. 

The mission of Jesus was not (more and more do all 


Christians begin to admit it) to bring down into the dark 
purlieus of human nature, degraded and fallen, the 
x spectacular supernaturalism recorded by adoring disciples 
_- in the Gospels, but to lift the unspiritual, selfish, com- 


’ mercial man, satisfied, in his narrow religious formalism, 
with a rushlight in a cellar, into the splendid liberty 
: of the Divinity of God, as symbolized in the effulgence of 

. unbounded life-giving sunlight. 

To recognize the universal relation of the soul to the 
“Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning,” is to be truly Christian, truly re- 
ligious. To live your life every day on this universal 
principle instead of in absorption in petty, merely 
selfish material cares is to live a day of God. The 
Church is more and more generally, in all its various sects, 
making this demand as the essential of membership— 
the recognition of the Divine in our daily life. The dif- 
ference between God’s day and man’s day is the dif- 
ference typified in sunlight and candle-light, the infinite 
ideal and man’s feeble attempts to put that ideal into 
the forms of finite conditions. 

Every man has his own degree of artificial substitute, 
his own kind of light by which his soul lives in com- 
munion with the mystery of life. I am ready to believe 
_ that the vast majority of men live to-day with a far 
_ deeper sense of the mystery of eternal goodness than 
we each imagine. Certain it is that the soul that can 
see and feel and carry with it through the day the awe 
of a sunrise has a nearer vision of God than the man of 
the world from whose life has faded the consciousness 
of the daily miracle of God’s sunlight, or the man of the 
church whose religion is only the dim, religious light 
admitted through the glass of a creed that ‘‘stains the 
_ white radiance of eternity,’’ and whose days and nights 
are filled with the artificial glare of standard moralities. 
-’ -a day of God, with hearts open for the inflowing 
= ‘of glowing ideal, we are surely brought to an ever 

f + trust in the essential goodness of our fellow- 
two momentous truths bequeathed to the 
esus, and vital to the growth of Christian 
re seen in their interplay: the divinity 
of every man, aspiring ever nearer to, and 
o the character of daily life, the universal 
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of our boasted twentieth century planted itself yet on 
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light of God’s love, and thereby hastening the coming 
of the perfected day of God—the Brotherhood of Man. 

Finally, to this day of God we would fain make ours 
there comes no darkening end. As said the ancient 
seer, “There shall be no night there.’”” So, too, at the 
last, in the words of Dr. Hedge, I like to imagine “a 
waking consequent on death and coincident with it 
which shall give us a consciousness by so much the 
more vivid, a dawn of spiritual sunlight by so much 
the more resplendent, a world by so much the larger 
and more.glorious, as the conceptions of the mind and 
we sence oa of being transcend the actual experiences 
of life.” 

How poor and tawdry and dark seems our candle- 
lighted cellar as the all-permeating sunlight reveals to 
our dazed vision the far hills of God, rolling to the horizon 
under the limitless fields of air. So, with a vision even 
more wondrous, may the lights of our happy, human life 
fade in the dawning glories of the life after death. 


Father, help us Thy children to see ever Thy universal 
mystery surrounding our daily lives, to live our days 
as days of God, by giving ever our best to call forth 
the best in others and so help to bring in Thy perfect day 
of human brotherhood. : 


Spiritual Life. 


There is always the sunshine, only we must do our 
part, we must move into it.—Clara Louise Burnham. 


wat 


No man or woman of the humblest sort can really be 
strong, gentle, pure, and good without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very existence of that 
goodness.—Phillips Brooks. 

& 


No truth ever enters into the life of man unless he be 
in good; for good belongs to love, and love forms the 
whole man. ‘Thus a man receives into his life all the 
truths which agree with his love-—Swedenborg. 


vs 


Cultivate the thankful spirit! It will be to thee a 
perpetual feast. ‘There is, or ought to be, with us no 
such thing as small mercies: all are great, because the 
least are undeserved. Indeed, a really thankful heart 
will extract motive for gratitude from everything, mak- 
ing the most even of scanty blessings.—J. R. MacDuff. 


of 


When Goethe says that in every human condition foes 
lie in wait for us, “‘invincible only by cheerfulness and 
equanimity,” he does not mean that we can at all times 
be really cheerful, or at a moment’s notice, but that 
the endeavor to look at the better side of things will 
produce the habit, and that this habit is the surest safe- 
guard against the danger of sudden evils.—Leigh Hunt. 


wt 


For darkness passes; storms shall not abide; 
A little patience, and the fog is past. 
After the sorrow of the ebbing tide, 
The singing floods return in joy at last. 


The night is long and pain weighs heavily, 
But God will hold his world above despair. 
Look to the east, where up the lurid sky 
The morning climbs! ‘The day shall yet be fair. 
—Celia Thaxter. 
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Mary Carpenter and Keshub Chun- 
der Sen. 


It was a memorable time for me when 
Keshub Chunder Sen visited Miss Mary 
Carpenter at the Red Lodge, Bristol, in 
the year 1870. I was at boarding-school, 
and great was my delight when the head- 
mistress, feeling that it was quite an excep- 
tional occasion, granted Miss Carpenter’s 
request that I should return home in the 
middle of the term, in order that I might see 
this very distinguished guest, who was then 
rousing great enthusiasm and interest in the 
whole of England. 

On my arrival at home I ‘eagerly ran to 
Miss Carpenter’s study, and well remember 
her loving look of welcome; she was seated 
at her writing-table, and Keshub Chunder 
Sen was standing near. I was greatly im- 
pressed by his striking personality. He was 
a tall, dignified man, with the kindest possible 
expression in his eyes, that I was not in the 
least alarmed. He said, ‘‘I am glad to see 
you, Rosanna.” I replied, “‘I am very glad 
indeed to see youl” I fear I must have 
stared very hard, as Mr. Sen then said, 
“Have you ever seen an Indian before?” 
I replied, ‘‘ Yes, I have been in India.”’ 

Miss Carpenter gave a reception in honor 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, in the Elizabethan 
drawing-room at the Red Lodge, which 
brought together many friends whose interest 
had been aroused by hearing of the Indian 
teacher and philosopher. Keshub Chunder 
Sen afterward gave a powerful lecture in the 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton, Bristol. He was a 
great and convincing orator, and deeply 
impressed all who heard him. One day we 
accompanied him to the grave of Rajah 
Rammohun Roy, in Arno’s Vale Cemetery, 
and I remember how he knelt and prayed 
ardently for the soul of the great Indian 
prince. 

During this visit Mr. Sen told Miss Car- 
penter how earnestly he wished an associa- 
tion should be formed which would assist 
Indian visitors to England to study its 
institutions and enter into its society to the 
best advantage. There was, he said, a 
great need of some means of communication 
between English and Indian subjects who 
were interested in promoting social reform 
in India, and who were not in touch with any 
of the missionary societies. Mr. Sen said 
that many Indian ladies would gladly be 
educated, and many would like to have inter- 
course with English ladies, though at that 
time none of them, not even the ladies of his 
own progressive family, would eat with 
English people. He was anxious for them 
to have facilities for education to suit 
their customs and traditions, but wished any 
movement toward emancipation to be made 
very cautiously. He pressed the sugges- 
tion that two or three English ladies should 
go to India for a short time, and visit the 
ladies without any attempt at proselytizing. 
Miss Carpenter, to whom the suggestion 
made a strong appeal, undertook to send 
three ladies to India. 

The National Indian Association was 
inaugurated by Miss Mary Carpenter at 
Bristol in September, 1870, during a second 
visit of Keshub Chunder Sen. She was 
content with a very modest beginning, and 
sought to avoid all unreality or display. 
She was ready to take its whole burden on 
herself. Among those who joined her in 
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its management were the Misses Catherine 
and Susanna Winkworth, Mr. Davenport 
Hill and his daughters, Professor Francis 
Newman (brother of Cardinal Newman), 
and later on Miss Manning. The committee 
meetings were held usually once a month at 
Red Lodge House. Miss Carpenter under- 
took the duties of secretary. 

The Indian Journal, now entitled the 
Indian Magazine and Review, was published 
once a month, in order to extend a knowl- 
edge of India and its special social needs, 
particularly the education of women. 

Miss Carpenter greatly desired to find 
some common ground whereon the scattered 
endeavors put forth in India might be 
brought into friendly relations, and gather 
strength by feeling sympathy and support 
around them, instead of isolation or hostility. 

In connection with the National Indian 
Association working parties were formed, 
which met once a month at the houses of 
different ladies at Clifton. At these gather- 
ings dolls were dressed, picture-books made, 
and various kinds of needlework done. These 
were sent as presents to the children in 
schools in India. While the ladies worked, 
Miss Carpenter generally read aloud letters 
she had received from India, or gave inter- 
esting Indian news which had been sent. 

Every year an increasing number of 
educated Hindoos and Parsees came to Eng- 
land, and paid pilgrimages to Bristol, where 
a warm welcome always awaited them at 
Red Lodge House. Drawing-room meetings 
and soirées were held in their honor, and 
pleasant excursions made to interesting 
places in the neighborhood. 

When leaving India after her third visit, 
which she then thought would be her last, 
Miss Carpenter wrote: ‘‘I know and feel 
that, while the worldly may scoff and dis- 
believe, there are many spirits which have 
felt India’s power and rejoiced init, and I be- 
lieve that they will kindle others. The work 
of mutual understanding will go on. In 
faith and hope I can say, ‘ India, farewell!’””— 
Rosanna Powell, in the London Christian Life. 


You and I Street. 


I have been having a few thoughts about 
dogs. 
Tuoucut I. Anybody a dog does not feel 


identified with, he hates. This of course re- 
sults in his having to have two sets of prin- 
ciples. He has one set of principles he keeps 
for use in the streets and another set for his 
own yard. He has a looser ideal for the 
streets. Streets, he argues, cannot be 
helped. Other dogs and other dogs’ masters 
have to be allowed on them. He makes dis- 
creet exceptions here and there, but this is 
his general idea. 

Tuoucut II. The difference between me 
and my dog at any given minute as we stand 
together—say in the middle of my driveway 
in my yard—is that he is a patriot and that 
Iam not. The moment anybody appears in 
my yard without a ticket for my yard— 
Tomtom barks. He demands a pass. He 
assumes that there is always something the 
matter with people who come into my yard, 
or rather his yard,—or rather, as one should 
say, our yard,—without an introduction. I 
assume that nothing is the matter with people 
until they have proved it. Tomtom thinks 
that this is superficial in me. He never can 
get used to it. 


Taovcnr III. When I sat down to write 
these few tentative thoughts about ime and 5 
my dog—or rather my dog and me—my 
general notion was that I would proceed to 
show, in spite of the compact that is forever 
sealed between us, how different we were, 
and how superior, on the whole, I was, or am. 

I was going to go on quietly from this to ‘ 
point out—in order to help clear up a little i 
our current muddleheadedness about war 
—that what makes me different from my dog, 
and, on the whole, (if I must say it) superior 
to him, is that I have outgrown being a 
patriot and fighting for my own yard, and 
he has not. But I have come up against 
difficulties. It has just come over me, while 
I write, as I have looked down on him lying 
on his big red pillow at my side, asleep in the 
sun (he has stirred now and looked up to see 
if I am not through yet with this confounded 
yellow paper I am always fooling with up in 
my lap—to see if I am not ready for our regu- 
lar morning run),—well, as I was going to say, 
as I look at him lying there full of trust 
and sleep before me and before my life, I take 
it all back. I am not different from him or | 
superior to him. It is all an illusion, as it 
always is about my being superior—to him 
—or to anybody. (I know this in my bones, 
but I do keep forgetting on the outside not 
to be superior—or not to have superior spells.) 
Now here is the truth. The only difference 
between me and my dog, between Tomtom’s 
patriotism and mine, is in the size of our 
yards. He says our yard goes out to the 
street and to the end of the barberry hedge, 
and I say it reaches up High Street and goes 
around the world. 

TsHoucut IV. What I am trying to do in 
writing this is just what Tomtom is trying 
todo. I am merely trying to defend my yard 
as well as he defends his. We are one at 
heart. 

He has just waked up this minute, put 
his forepaws on my knees and looked in my 
eyes and reminded me about this; and now 
he has turned back with that old wistful, 
hurt, resigned look, and is trying his other 
side, and is settling down to waiting for me 
again. 

(We could not stand it any longer and went 
out.) : 

TuHoucut V. (As we ran along together 
down the hill.) Everything is in the size 
of the yard. All of us are alikeGerald 
Stanley Lee, in Mount Tom. 


Dean Stanley. 


In December occurred the centenary of 
the birth of Dean Stanley of Westminster 
Abbey, of whom the London Christian World 
has this to say:— 


The Dean represented a type of Angli a op 
Churchman whose multiplication would have ra 
saved his Church from the narrowness, 
sterility, and “Kikuyu” intolerance of ae 
later years. Stanley was broad without losing _ 
intensity; he was a man of fine culture, 
with a catholic interest in humanity 
nature; he mixed with notable Free C! 
men with rare appreciation and keen 
ment of their diversities of personality 
outlook, and with none of that irri 
condescension which it seems 
sible for the Anglican to avoid, hov 
his theoretical tolerance and g 
Free par ii gear as ces : 


yf ‘Arnold of Rugby, 
light of his hero were 
ts in. his c own composition. He was a 
olar who wore lightly his real weight of 
ning, and by his books was one of the 
“first to lead the way to a better understand- 
of the Bible and of primitive Chris- 
nity, seen in the light of historical, critical, 
. vi topographical knowledge. 
ae _ There were few things living, animal or 
. vegetable, which he could not admire as 
e Creator’s handiwork, beautiful in their 
adaptation to the ends they were designed 
-— toserve. The story is familiar of his children, 
___ playing in the Deanery garden, running in to 
_ their father with a big worm tenderly held ina 
z handful of grass, with the cry, ‘‘ Look, father, 
‘here’ ’s a lovely worm!”’ 


a4 Private Letter from England. 


“We in England, you know, regard Christ- 
mas as the season for rejoicing, but this year 


we rejoice as those who hope rather than as |. 


those who have fruition. There is difficulty 
in rejoicing when every one laments the un- 
aie timely death of son or brother or some near 
--—s relation, but one is uplifted with a glow 
-—sof':s rejoicing at the constant evidence of 
. courage, self-sacrifice, and devotion to duty 
" pervading all ranks of English men and 
~~ women. The women are simply splendid. 
here they go into the hospitals, not only 
= to nurse, but to wash dishes and clean floors, 
“ey ladies of refinement and delicacy undertak- 
ing any task from peeling potatoes and 
scrubbing the floors to holding the hand of 
a bleeding and suffering soldier while the 

= doctors operate. 
: “T have taken out in my car scores of con- 
valescent soldiers, and with one accord they 
us each and all, whether they have been nursed 
5 in Manchester or Knutsford or Torquay 
or in the magnificent American hospital 
at Oldway House, Painglon, say that they 
could not be better or more kindly looked 
after, and that in each individual case their 
nurses or doctors were the best in the world. 
“JT took out one poor lad last week who 
had lost the sight of both eyes, a bullet having 
_ destroyed the nerve. He sat beside me and of 
course could not see who I was. He thought 
I was a fellow-patient, and he kept babbling 
1 on how good people were to take them out into 
the fresh air in a car, until I could stand it 
no longer and made one of the other men tell 
him to be quiet. And then his constant re- 
_ frain was: ‘Am I downhearted? No, I can 
keep a good heart.’ Poor lad! he was only 
hteen years of age and was only sixteen 
n he enlisted. He was hopeful that the 
London doctors would ultimately save for 
the partial sight of one eye, but the 
n told me that she had very little hope 


* 


e other patient had been 
ee that the doc- 


life” ‘They all say that the patients as well 


as the nurses and doctors will do anything 
to help one another. My doctor here has a 
son who joined as a private in the Engineers. 
He has been offered a commission twice and 
refused it, saying the men were such a fine 
lot of fellows that he was glad and proud to 
be one of them. Our men are volunteers, and 
my old grandfather, who lived in the day of 
the Press Gang for recruiting the Navy, used 
to say, ‘One volunteer is worth two pressed 
men.’ 

“But enough of the war. I only want you 
to know that, whether it is your son or your- 
self, your body or your possessions, we Eng- 
lishmen are willing to give up all except our 
freedom; and I for one have faith that a Di- 
vine Providence which has guided the world 
through many vicissitudes to constant prog- 
ress will guide us still.” 


Magazines Wanted. 


I havea Post-Office Mission correspondent 
of many years’ standing, who would be 
grateful for the magazine printed by the 
Psychical Research Society, current numbers 
and back numbers also. If any of your read- 
ers take this magazine and do not care to 
preserve it, I should be glad to send the name 
of my correspondent. 

This request has already been printed in 
the Cheerful Letter, but met no response. L,. 
Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


Literature. 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.25.—A difficult problem faces the reviewer 
who takes up this book with intent to do 
justice to the book and to the author, for 
the book is not one thing, but several things 
quite distinct from each other, and so differ- 
ent that it is doubtful whether the author had 
most at heart a treatise on psychotherapy, 
an exposition of social morality, or an essay 
on the distempers that afflict all nations and a 
search for a panacea for the woes of the com- 
mon people everywhere. The book is all of 
these: it is a novel, a disquisition on political 
economy, and a sad exhibition of a high- 
minded and benevolent philosopher stained 
with sin and defeated by his own limitations. 
The book begins in evil-doing, or what is 
called such by the general public, and ends 
in calamity. It is possible to doubt whether 
Mr. Wells knew exactly what he wanted 
to add to the world’s stock of information; 
but it seems evident that he proposed to de- 
seribe a reformer who would not be a hero 
of impossible virtue. In doing so he seems 
to us to have added something to the common 
stock of misinformation, and has described 
a reed shaken by the wind, who adds nothing 
worth while to the resources of those who have 
undertaken the vast enterprise of setting 
right the disjointed world in which we live. 


THE Jotty Book ror Boys AND GIRLS. 
Edited by Frances Jenkins Olcott and Amena 
Pendleton. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2 net—One may take up this 


, | substantial volume with no fear of letting 
himself in for tales pathetic or dreary. Miss 


*s| Olcott is one of the best-known librarians in 


45 


the country, a specialist in literature for 
children, and when she says a book is jolly one 
may take her word for it. We all like to 
laugh when we have a good excuse, and 
here are seventy-five excuses, drawn from 
the best writers of all countries. Each story 
is complete. They cover a wide range and 
include a few folk-tales; adventures of ‘‘ boys 
brilliant and bold,” among whom we find 
Tom Bailey, Handy Andy, the Peterkins, and 
Moses, son of the Vicar of Wakefield; tales 
of “beasts and birds, bad and blithe’; his- 
tories of “princes and princesses, proud 
and prudent’’; and ‘“‘terrible, true travellers’ 
tales,” to which Miinchausen, Don Quixote, 
and others who travelled to some purpose 
contribute. The book is provided with illus- 
trations. 


RED WINE oF RoussILLON. By William 
Lindsey. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—It is to be hoped a play 
of this excellence may find representation 
upon some stage. Well-built as regards 
structure, admirable in verse, dramatic in its 
situations, it should receive the approval of 
all who care for good art. In a way it is 
the perennial story of the ill-starred lovers 
of Dante’s Inferno,—the unhappy wife, the 
absent husband, the youthful lover. They 
march to their doom in this as in innumerable 
tragedies, and Guilhem and Seremonda ap- 
peal to our sympathy even as do Paolo and 
Francesca. 

In this tale of the middle ages Mr. Lindsey 
may be congratulated for avoiding the 
swashbuckling style of Maurice Hewlett and 
choosing the dignified speech of Stephen 
Phillips. The choice, picturesque, musical 
blank verse of his drama is varied by the 
lyrics of the troubadors, who flit in and out 
of the tragic scenes. 


“Love is the wine of life, 
We'll drink it, you and I. 
Who cares to eat, when love is sweet 
And Nicollette is nigh?” 


Miscellaneous. 


A Motley Jest, which Mr. Oscar Fay Adams 
published three or four years ago, has lately 
taken a new lease of life, and is now a second 
time offered to the public. This volume of 
“Shakespearean Diversions’’ has been much 
liked by Shakespeare lovers. Copies of it 
may be purchased at one dollar each. Mr. 
Adams’s address is 9 Willow Street, Boston. 


The Allied Temperance Organizations of 
Massachusetts has published a booklet of 
information for the people of the State as to 
the different forms of activity on the temper- 
ance question which are being conducted 
within Massachusetts. Some are national, 
others State associations. Emphasis has 
been laid upon the distinctive features of the 
work of each organization. One group is 
largely educational, another deals chiefly 
with total abstinence, a third group is com- 
posed of many individual members pledged to 
total abstinence and to the principle of pro- 
hibition, a fourth group deals with the legis- 
lative and political aspects of the question, 
and a fifth is composed of fraternal orders, 
several of which are now old and not doing 
much active work. The folder has been sent 
by the State Federation of Churches to all 
pastors in the State. 
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Che Dome, 


Noon Song. 
(From the Chinese.) 


The chattering magpie on the tree 
Is drowsily at rest, 

The lotus-flower has sunk to sleep 
Upon the dark pool’s breast, 

The dragon-fly upon the wing 

Has stayed awhile to hear me sing. 
Sleep, little Blossom of my heart. 

My baby, sleep, 


The cries are quiet in the street, 

The sunny air is still, 
All living things are hushed to sleep, 

Save only on the hili 
With weary feet the pilgrims climb; 
It is the pleasant slumber-time. 

Sleep, little Blossom of my heart. 

My baby, sleep. 
—Elizabeth Rendall, in the English Review. 


What Kitty Found in the Drawer. 


KATE RANDLE MENEFEE. 


Grandfather Bryant sat down before the 
old mahogany secretary and turned the key. 
Then, pulling out the first long drawer, he 
placed his hand far back into its recesses 
and drew out the roll-top desk. 

Kitty, his little grand-daughter, peeped 
around the door-facing, and, seeing that he 
was occupied, she tiptoed softly into the 
room. If there was anything Kitty liked, it 
was to be allowed to view the contents of 
Grandfather Bryant’s secretary. In it were 
portraits of gentlemen with ribbon-tied hair, 
ladies with powdered curls, queer jewelry, 
and bundles upon bundles of letters yellowed 
with age. 

As Kitty made her way on into the room 
she was wondering if her grandfather could 
have forgotten that this was her birthday, or 
his promise to let her have a peep into one 
of the secret drawers when that important 
day should have arrived. He was busy, it 
seemed, so, of course, she would not bother 
him; but she would just take another look 
at the mysterious drawer, and try to imagine 
what she would see when it was opened. 
How she did hope grandfather would re- 
member! 

At last she was so near to Grandfather Bry- 
ant that she could place her hand upon his 
shoulder, but still he did not turn to look at 
her. Kitty wondered how grown-up people 
could be so absorbed in old yellow letters 
that they could forget one’s birthday. But 
what was this,—there was grandfather’s 
hand approaching the little secret drawer,— 
and—yes, to be sure, there! he had turned a 
funny little knob. First it went back, then 
forward, then back, then all the way round, 
then—but there the drawer was open! 
Grandfather was smiling back at her, and 
must have heard her all the time. 

“Oh, grandfather, it’s my birthday, you 
know,”’ she cried, leaning over him and plac- 
ing an arm about his neck. 

“Ves, sir, that’s a fact,’ acknowledged 
Grandfather Bryant. 

“ And—and—please, sir, you know what 
you promised,’ stammered the blushing 
Kitty. 

“Let’s see,’ said grandfather, ‘‘you were 
to look into a certain drawer, I believe.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, that was it,’”’ cried the de- 
lighted Kitty. 
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“Then, as this is the important day, per- 
haps you will look, Miss Kitty Bryant,—that 
is, if you care to.” 

“Oh, grandfather, if I care to!”’ exclaimed 
Kitty, so excited she did not see the merry 
twinkle in her grandfather’s eyes. 

Kitty had been eager to look, and yet, now 
that the time had come, she found it had 
been lovely to have the surprise to look for- 
ward to,—but she must look, and look she 
did. There in the little secret drawer she 
saw a little green satin teakettle, its little 
brass handle curving over its top, and its 
spout pointing right up at Kitty. On its 
satin sides were delicate little pink blossoms, 
and it was indeed a very pretty little tea- 
kettle. 

“Take it up in your hands,’ prompted 
Grandfather Bryant, and Kitty carefully 
withdrew the kettle from its hiding-place. 

“Why, why,” she cried, ‘‘the top can be 
taken off!” 

“‘Yes,’’ agreed grandfather, 
it off.’ 

Off came the little top, and from within 
a sound of a little ‘‘tick-a-tock, tick-a-tock,”’ 
greeted the little girl. 

“Oh, grandfather,” Kitty cried, placing 
her eyes nearer to the open top, ‘‘there’s a 
little watch inside!”’ 

“Well, well,’ mused grandfather, taking 
a peep, ‘“‘and so there is.”’ 

Kitty reached in and drew the watch out. 
It was an old-fashioned, key-winding one, 
decorated with blue enamel. The key was 
tied to the gold ring in the top of the watch, 
and on the inside of the case were the letters 
Be CB 

“Tt must have been grandmother’s,’”’ Kitty 
exclaimed. ‘It must have been!” 

The mist formed in grandfather’s eyes. 
“Tt was,” he explained, ‘“‘but now it is to 
belong to another little Kitty Bryant.” 

“Tick-a-tock, tick-a-tock,’’ called the little 
watch. 

Kitty placed her soft warm cheek against 
grandfather’s. ‘“‘I’m going to be the best 
little mistress to it!’’ she whispered. 

Grandfather Bryant placed a trembling 
hand upon her sunny curls, saying, ‘‘Had I 
not known this, dear, I would never have 
trusted you with it.” 

“Tick-a-tock, tick-a-tock,’’ agreed the little 
watch, keeping the exact time of Kitty’s little 
heart, which was also going ‘‘ tick-a-tock, tick- 
a-tock,’”’ with sweetness and joy. 


”» 


“you may take 


A Masquerader. 


This is a real true dog-story. 

He is a pug and a great pet of his mistress, 
who is very proud of his fine pedigree. 
One day she discovered that Teddie could 
not see as well as usual. A famous oculist 
was consulted, who told her to bring her pet 
dog to him. 

They started, but a great obstacle pre- 
sented itself. Conductor after conductor 
insisted that the dog should not ride on his 
car. So it was only after getting on and off 
about a dozen times that the doctor’s office 
was reached. 

Teddie was as quiet as could be while hav- 
ing his eyes examined, and his mistress was 
told she must bring him every day for a 
month, and all would be done for him that 
was possible. 

So Teddie’s mistress went to a neighbor 


who had a small baby and borrowed an out- 
fit that was not too dainty. Teddie kept 
very quiet while being dressed in the long 
white dress, then a cloak and muslin cap, 
and over the face a long white veil. 

Thus they started. Immediately upon 
entering a ear, if it was filled, up would 
jump a man to give the lady carrying a little 
baby a good seat. Teddie never wagged 
his little curled-up tail once, neither did he 
even bark. 

One day the doctor’s office was filled with 
people waiting their turn, when a lady turned 
politely to Teddie’s mistress and said: ‘‘My 
turn comes next, but I will wait for you on 
account of your baby. It is so very tiresome 
to wait with a baby.” : 

The doctor opened his door at that mo- 
ment, and called them both into his private 
office. He said, “I will show you the very 
best patient I have,’’ and took Teddie care- 
fully in his arms. 

He threw back the white veil and dis- 


closed the dog’s little pug nose and pert little - 


face looking out from under the frills of the 
cap. 

Teddie can see pretty well out of one eye 
now. His mistress expected a huge bill 
for the expert’s service; but instead she re- 
ceived a receipted bill from the good doctor, 
with a note saying that, as Teddie was the 
first patient he had ever treated of royal dog 
blood, he esteemed it .a great honor to have 
been the means of helping him.—Boston Globe. 


Grumble-boy and Smiley-boy. 


In the Jones house there were two small 
boys, Johnnie Grumble-boy and Johnnie 
Smiley-boy; but no one ever saw both at 
once. At first they hardly realized, this 
little boy’s father and mother and Aunt 
Emma, that there were two boys; but 
when one morning a little chap came down 
to breakfast with a big frown on his face, 
and blue eyes that were so cross that they 
looked nearly black, and when pleasant re- 
marks from the family had no effect in mak- 
ing the boy look pleasant, they were obliged 
to make up their mind that a strange little 
boy had come to take the place of their pet. 
So they treated him with all the ceremony 
necessary with a stranger, and pretty soon 
he found himself feeling strange and queer. 

But he wouldn’t tell any one that he felt 
strange. Nota bit of it. He was not that 
kind of a boy. When he came down feeling 
that way, why, everything was wrong. The 
oatmeal was too salty, his milk didn’t taste 
right, and his egg was boiled too hard; and 
he just didn’t want to wear his old cap to 
kindergarten,—it wasn’t comfortable at all. 

This sort of thing went on for some time, 
until Aunt Emma made up her mind that 
some remedy must be thought out. The 


mornings when Smiley Johnnie came down, - 


there was the happiest little boy around the 
house all day, and home was a very different 
place from what it was on eer 
days. 

So auntie thought and thought, and wate 
day, when Johnnie came down, and it was 
the Grumble-boy Johnnie who climbed up 
to the seat heside father, fe dound:ageeat! 
change in the atmosphere of the family 
table. Usually when he came down look- 
ing frowning and sour, and complained a 
everything, the kind members of his f a 
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| os But Tucker only thought she was scaring 
aay the flies, so he looked kindly at her 
and wagged his tail. It thumped a little on 
the floor, and pussy grew still more excited. 
“You can’t frighten me that way. I can 
growl, I can!’’ And pussy did growl. 
Tucker put his ears forward to listen in 
a rather kind fashion. But pussy drew back. 
“Oh, I know you're getting ready to spring 
on me, but I’ll show you,—yes, I will!” 
And pussy made another dash at him with 
her paw full of claws, and then drew back 
to make ready for a real tough-and-tumble 
fight. But the edge of the porch was too 
near, and over she went into a rose-bush. 
Getting out as well as she could, off she ran, 
while Tucker watched her, wondering why 


<1: Peer cet looked up ves and for 

— minutes there wasn’t a word said. 
Then came the boiled eggs and toast. 

v2 “My egg’s too hard,” growled Grumble- 

- a before he thought, just because he was 
‘in the habit of saying it when he felt cross. 

—a _ “So’s mine,” wailed auntie. 

_ “And mine,”’ sobbed mother. 


1 she was in such a hurry.—Helen A. Walker, in 
> _ “Mine’s like a rock, it’s so hard,” growled | Sunday School Times. 
father. 


_ Grumble-boy could hardly keep from smil- 
ing, it was all so like the good old story of 
Silverlocks and the three bears; but he’d 
come downstairs feeling cross, and it was his 

. habit to stay cross. 
7. And then the finish came when some 
‘\y lovely hot griddle-cakes were brought on. 
_ Grumble-boy wanted to complain just be- 
cause he felt like it. So, after he’d poured 


How Girlie Learned to Read. 


Once upon a time there was a little girl 
who didn’t know how to read. She had 
many pretty books with lovely pictures, 
and she could sometimes coax a reading from 
some one, but that wasn’t like reading for 


me maple syrup over his cake, he touched it| herself, because very often when she asked 
_ with his fork and grumbled,— people to read they were too busy. She 


_ “These cakes are tough.” 
fs _ “T can hardly cut mine,’”’ wailed mother, 
“a in a tearful voice. 
: Father started to cut his just then, and 
:- so did all the others, and at the same time 
father growled, ‘‘Shame to send such tough 
cakes to the table,’’ and the cakes simply 
fell apart on their forks and everybody 
y burst into a roar of laughter. 
G _ After that, when by chance the Grumble- 
boy appeared at breakfast, it was enough for 
auntie to say, “Johnnie, are your cakes 
tough this morning?’’ to break the clouds 


used to sit by the hour with a book on her 
lap and look at the pictures and remember 
what she could and try to make up the rest, 
but she did wish she could read. 

One day, when she could not coax any one 
to read the new book Uncle Fred had given 
her, she made up her mind to learn. 

So she went into the garden, and the first 
thing she saw was her pet cat lying in the 
sun, blinking her sleepy eyes. And Girlie 
said, ““O Muff! Do you know how to read?” 

“Certainly,” said Muff. 

“ And will you teach me, dear Muff?”’ 


and bring back sunshine.—Examuner. “Certainly,” said Muff. “This way: 
‘Mi-a-o-u! Mi-a-o-u!’” 
“That isn’t teaching me to read! Good- 
Pussy and Tucker. bye, Muff!” 


Girlie went to the garden, and on the walk 
she met dear old Rover. 

“O Rover!.” said Girlie. 
how to read?”’ 

“‘Certainly,”’ said Rover. 

“And Rover, dear old Rover, will you 
teach me how?” , 

“With great pleasure,” said Rover. ‘‘ This 
way: ‘Bow-wow-wow! Bow-woo-woo!’”’ 

“© Rover! That is not teaching me to 
read.’”’ So she strolled on rather sadly to the 
barnyard. 

There she saw Clover just going out to 
pasture. 

“‘O Clover!’ said Girlie. 
how to read?” 

“ Certainly,’ said Clover. 

“And will you teach me?”’ 

“Oh, yes!” said Clover. 
way: ‘Moo-o-o! Moo-o-o!’”’ 

“O Clover!’ cried the disappointed little 
girl. ‘‘Thatisn’t reading.’’ She could hardly 
keep back the tears now. 

As she passed the barn door, big white Letty 
was standing inside. 

“O Letty! Dear good Letty!” said the 
_| little girl. “Do you know how to read?” 

“Certainly,’”’ said Letty. 

“And will you teach me?”’ 
| “Certainly, my dear! This is the way: 
‘Neigh-h-h! Neigh-h. h!’” 


Pussy lay on the side porch, so comfortable 
in the warm afternoon sun. Her eyes closed 
and then opened, and then closed and then 
opened again. Even the slow waving her 
tail spoke of peace and content. 

But you should have seen her a moment 
later when Tucker, as fine and well-meaning 
a dog as ever gnawed a bone, came up the 

steps and passed near where Miss Pussy was 
; . Her eyes flew open and stayed open. 
tail stiffened, and she seemed to say, 


“Do you know 


“Do you know 


ata Sheen wagon. When a fly lighted on 
nose, he brushed it off with his paw. 

there!” a, was ages excited 
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“Oh, no, Letty! That isn’t the way to 
read.’’ Quite unhappily Girlie turned away. 

Down the garden path, the sweet white 
lilies grew as high as her head. ‘The bees 
were buzzing over them. They seemed so 
busy and wise that the little girl picked up 
courage again. 

“O Mr. Bee! Do you know how to read?” 

“Certainly,” said the bee. 

“And will you teach me?”’ 

“With the greatest pleasure,’’ answered 
the bee. ‘‘ This way: ‘Buzz-z-z! Buzz-z-z!’”’ 

“O Mr. Bee!”’ cried Girlie, tearfully. ‘ That 
isn’t the way to read.” 

So she went sorrowfully into the house. 
There by the window sat her dear mother, 
sewing. 

“O Mother! You know how to read!” 

“Certainly, my child.” 

“And will you teach me?” 

“Of course I will. Go get the little reader 
that Tante sent you; we’ll have a lesson every 
morning and every afternoon.” 

And that’s the way the little girl learned 
to read.— Elizabeth B. Johnson, in Little 
Folks. 


Making Home Pleasant. 


A Washington woman on a visit to a toy- 
shop recently noticed a small girl who was 
eagerly looking at a mechanical mouse. 

“ Although we had never been introduced,” 
said the woman, “‘the child spoke to me. 
Holding up the mouse, she inquired anxiously, 
‘Do you think it looks real?’ 

“‘T said I thought it did. 

“Tt is very expensive, ’ said the little oi 
‘and I’ve been saving up for two weeks to get 


it. I want it to look real.’ 
‘“‘Why not get a doll?’ I suggested. 
“*Oh,’ said she, ‘it isn’t for me. It’s for 
our cat. We brought him home from the 


country, and he isn’t very happy in an apart- 
ment. I thought if he had a mouse that 
would run, to play with, it might make it 
seem more like home.’ 

“And the dear little soul’s pennies went 
over the counter. I wondered what she had 
for herself.’’—Washington Post. 


One evening the mother of a three-year- 
old miss said: ‘‘Bessie, I see you yawning. 
It is time you were in bed.” “I wasn’t 
yawning, mother,’ replied Bessie; ‘“‘that 
was a new kind of a smile.’”’—Chicago News. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boao, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
PresmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VIcE- PRESIDENT ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, REv. RISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 
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The Religion of the Inarticulate. 


There has been a great deal of talk since 
the war began of ‘‘the Church’s opportunity.” 
It is one of those vague phrases which are 
the delight of the man who has no responsi- 
bility in the matter, and the despair of those 
who have. It suggests that ‘‘somebody 
ought to do something,’ and in this case the 
“‘somebody” darkly hinted at is obviously 
the unfortunate chaplain. I have seen letters 
from chaplains complaining bitterly of the 
phrase. They had tried their hardest, 
and it seemed to them that men were as inac- 
cessible as ever. They admitted that they 
had hoped that the war would make men 
more serious, and that when confronted 
daily by the mysteries of death and pain 
they would naturally turn to the Church of 
their baptism for comfort and ghostly 
strength. But this had not happened to any 
marked extent. The men still appeared to 
be the same careless, indifferent heathen that 
they had always been. 

To sit at a typewriter and tell a man how 
to do his job is a despicable proceeding, 
and yet I suppose that it is more or less 
what I am attempting in writing this article, 
To avoid being offensive, it seems best to 
begin by explaining how I came to think 
that I ought to be able to shed some light 
on the subject. 

It all began with a Quest. Itis quite legit- 
imate to callita quest. It wasthe Romance 
of the Unknown that enticed us, just as it 
enticed necromancers and alchemists and 
and explorers in former days. Only our Un- 
known was quite close to our hand. It 
looked up at us from the faces that we passed 
in the street. As we stood on the Embank- 
ment it frowned at us from across the river, 
from that black mass of factories and tene- 
ments and narrow, dismal streets that crowns 
the Thames’ southern bank. The very 
air that we breathed was pungent with it. 
It was simply humanity that was our Un- 
known—the part of humanity which earns 
its daily bread hardly, which knows what it 
is to be cold and hungry and ill, and to have 
to go on working in spite of it. Just as the 
Buddha left the sheltered life of his father’s 
palace to become a vagabond in the quest 
of truth, so we, who had been guarded from 
hardship, and who were confused by the end- 
less argument ‘‘about it and about,” thought 
that we might gain a truer perspective by 
mingling with men whose minds had not been 
confused by artificial complications, and 
whose philosophy must have grown naturally 
from their naked struggle with the elemental 
realities. We thought that we could learn 
from them what were the truths which really 
mattered, what really was the relative value 
of the material, the mental, and the spiritual. 

To cut a long story short, we went and 
lived in a mean street, opened clubs where we 
could meet the working man or boy, enticed 
him to our rooms and regaled him with buns 
and Egyptian cigarettes, and did our level 
best to understand his point of view. The 
venture was not a complete success. We did 
get some value out of our experiences. We 
did sometimes see our vague ideals reappear 
as consummated heroism, while what had 
been termed pardonable weakness in a milder 
atmosphere was seen to be but an early stage 
of sheer bestiality. This was certainly stim- 
ulating. But all the time we had a uncom- 
fortable feeling that we only knew a very small 
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part of the lives and characters of the men 
whom we were studying. They came to our 
clubs and played games with us, until sud- 
denly the more vital matter of sex took them 
elsewhere, and they were lost to us. They 
came to our rooms and talked football, but 
when we got on to philosophy they merely 
listened. I think that we mystified them a 
little, and ultimately bored them. We did 
not seem to get any real grip of them. We 
were always starting afresh with a new gen- 
eration, and losing touch with the older one. 

Then came the war, and for a moment it 
seemed as if the quest would have to be 
abandoned. The men enlisted, and our clubs 
became empty. Several of the followers of the 
quest felt the imperious summons of a stronger 
call, and applied for their commissions. Sud- 
denly to one or two of us came an inspiration. 
The war was not the end, but the beginning. 
We had failed because we had not gone deep 
enough. We had only touched the surface. 
To understand the working-man one must 
know him through and through—tlive, work, 
drink, sleep with him,—and the war gave 
us a unique opportunity of doing this. We 
knew that we could never become working- 
men, but no power on earth could prevent us 
from enlisting if we were sound of wind 
and limb; and enlisting meant living on terms 
of absolute equality with the very men whom 
we wanted to understand. Filled anew 
with the glamour of our quest, we sought the 
nearest recruiting-office. 

In the barrack-room we certainly achieved 
intimacy; but the elemental realities were 
distinctly disappointing. We were disap- 
pointed to find that being cold and rather 
hungry did not conduce to sound philoso- 
phizing. It was merely uncomfortable. 
Cleaning greasy cooking-pots, scrubbing 
floors, and drilling produced no thrills. They 
simply bored us. Life was dull and prosaic, 
and, as we have said, uncomfortable. No 
one ever said anything interesting. We never 
got a chance to sit down and think things out. 
Praying was almost an impossibility. It is 
extraordinarily hard to pray in a crowd, 
especially when you are tired out at night, 
and have to be up and dressed in the morning 
before you are properly awake. 

These were first impressions; but as time 
went on, and life became easier through habit, 
we were able to realize that we had actually 
been experiencing the very conditions which 
prevent the working-man from being a philos- 
opher. We grasped the fundamental fact that 
he is inarticulate, and that he has no real 
chance of being anything else. We perceived 
that, if you wanted to find out what he be- 
lieved in, you must not look to his words, but 
to his actions, and the objects of his admira- 
tion. And, after all, it did not necessarily 
follow that because a man was inarticulate he 
therefore had no religion. Saint James com- 
pares those who state their faith apart from 
their works with those who declare it by their 
works, and his comparison is by no means 
favorable to the former. Actions and objects 
of admiration, these were the things that we 
must watch if we would discover the true 
religion of the inarticulate. 

I have said that the life of the barrack- 
room is dull and rather petty. In point of 
fact, it bears somewhat the same relation 
to ordinary working-class life as salt-water 
baths do to the sea. We used to read that 
Brill’s Baths were “salt as the sea, but safer.” | fusing to acknowledge that 
Well, barrack life is narrow and rather sordid, | claim upon you. : 
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like the life of all working-men, and it lacks 
the spice of risk. There is no risk of losing 
your job and starving. Your bread and 
margarine are safe whatever happens. As a 
result the more heroic qualities are not called 
into action. The virtues of the barrack- 
room are unselfishness in small things, and its 
vices are meanness and selfishness in small 
things. For the most part they were good 
fellows. They were intensely loyal to their 
comrades, very ready to share whatever 
they had with a chum, extraordinarily gener- 
ous and chivalrous if any one was in trouble, 
and that quite apart from his deserts. At 
any rate, it was easy to see that they believed 
wholeheartedly in unselfishness and in charity 
to the unfortunate, even if they did not always 
live up to their beliefs. It was the same sort 
of quality, too, that they admired in other 
people. They liked an officer who was free 
with his money, took trouble to understand 
them if they were in difficulties, and consid- 
ered their welfare. They were extremely 
quick to see through any one who pretended 
to be better than he was. This they dis- 
liked more than anything else. The man they 
admired most was the man who, though 
obviously a gentlemen, did not trade on it. 
That, surely, is the trait which in the gospel 
is called humility. They certainly did be- 
lieve in unselfishness, generosity, charity, 
and humility. But it was doubtful whether 
they ever connected these qualities with the 
profession and practice of Christianity. 

It was when we had got out to Flanders, 
and were on the eve of our first visit to the 
trenches, that I heard the first definite 
attempt to discuss religion, and then it was 
only two or three who took part. The re- 
mainder just listened. It was bedtime, 
and we were all lying close together on the 
floor of a hut. We were to go into the 
trenches for the first time the next day. I 
think that every one was feeling a little awed. 
Unfortunately we had just been to an open- 
air service, where the chaplain had made 
desperate efforts to frighten us. The result 
was just what might have been expected. 
We were all rather indignant. We might 
be a little bit frightened inside, but we were 
not going to admit it. Above all, we were 
not going to turn religious at the last minute 
because we were afraid. So one man began 
to scoff at the Old Testament, David and 
Bathsheba, Jonah and the whale, and so 
forth. Another capped him by laughing at 
the feeding of the five thousand. A third said 
that in his opinion any one who pretended 
to be a Christian in the army must be a 
humbug: The Sergeant-Major was fatuously 
apologetic and shocked, and applied the 
closure by putting out the light and ahi ie 
silence. 

It was not much, but enough to convince 


soldier means the working-man, does not in 
the least connect the things that he really be- 
lieves in with Christianity. He thinks that 
Christianity consists in believing the Bible 
and setting up to be better than your neigh- 
bors. By believing the Bible he means 


whale. By setting up to be better than your 
neighbors he means not drinking, not swear. 
ing, and preferably not smoking, being cle 
fisted with your money, avoiding the c 
panionship of doubtful characters, a 
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me that the soldier, and in this case the — 


believing that Jonah was swallowed by the — 


. 


This is Sivtly nothing short of tragedy. 

/ Sere ‘were men who believed absolutely in 

. the Christian virtues of unselfishness, generos- 

-_ ity, charity, and humility, without ever con- 
necting them in their minds with Christ; and 
at the same time what they did associate 
with Christianity was just on a par with the 
formalism and smug self-righteousness which 
Christ spent His whole life in trying to 
destroy. 

The chaplains as a rule remonstrated 
with their hearers for not saying their 
prayers, and not coming to Communion, and 
not being afraid to die without making their 
peace with God. They did not grasp that 
the men really had deep-seated beliefs in good- 
ness, and that the only reason why they did 
not pray and go to Communion was that 
they never connected the goodness in which 
they believed with the God in whom the 
chaplains said they ought to believe. I am 
certain that if the chaplain wants to be under- 
stood and to win their sympathy he must 
begin by showing them that Christianity 
is the explanation and the justification and 
the triumph of all that they do now really 
believe in. He must start by making their 
religion articulate in a way which they will 
recognize. He must make them see that 
his creeds and prayers and worship are the 
symbols of all that they admire most, and 
most want to be. 

In doing this perhaps he will find a stronger 
faith his own. It is certainly arguable that 
we educated Christians are in our way almost 
as inarticulate as the uneducated whom we 
always want to instruct. If we apply this 
test of actions and objects of admiration 
to our own beliefs we shall often find that 
our professed creeds have very little bearing 
on them. In the hour of danger and wounds 
and death many a man has realized with a 

_ shock that the articles of his creed about 
Est which he was most contentious mattered 
very, very little, and that he had somewhat 
; overlooked the articles that proved to be 
vital. If the working-man’s religion is often 
> wholly inarticulate, the real religion of the 
educated man is often quite wrongly articu- 
lated.—The London Spectator. 


The Religious Education Association. 


“The Relations of Instruction in Religion 
to Public Education” will be the topic for 
the first three days of the meeting in thir- 
teenth annual convention of The Religious 

i Education Association in Chicago, February 
4 28, 29, March 1 and 2, 1916. ‘The last day 
will be devoted to departmental conferences 
_ on religious training in colleges, churches, and 
other institutions. 
~ At this annual meeting no time will be spent 
C ‘in popular mass meetings, but the whole pe- 
= riod devoted to carefully planned conferences. 
_ ‘The discussions will be based upon a series of 
investigations into the various experiments 
git correlated instruction, especially in the 
1. “Gary” plan, the. Colorado and 
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tion”’; ‘Upon what Conditions can Churches 
of Different Denominations combine in 
giving Weekday Instruction?” “What are 
the Reasons for asking the State to give 
School Credits for Religious Instruction?” 
“To what Extent are the Churches competent 
to undertake the Educational Task In- 
volved?” ‘“‘Why Some Citizens believe that 
the Plan endangers our Religious Liber- 
ties”; ‘‘What Influence will the Weekday 
Instruction Plan have on Parochial Schools?” 
Two sessions will be devoted to a study of 
moral conditions in high schools. 

All persons interested in weekday relig- 
ious instruction are invited to the conference. 
The sessions will be held in the Congress 
Hotel. Programmes may be obtained by 
writing to The Religious Education Associa- 
tion, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


Indian Education in Canada. 


Two things impressed me _ particularly 
about the Canadian Indian schools: First, 
the closeness of the relation between the 
government and the churches which conduct 
the schools under government auspices; and, 
second, the homelike atmosphere which 
envelops the schools. 

Indian education in Canada, even to a 
larger degree than in the United States, had 
its beginning in the efforts of the early mis- 
sionaries, who followed close on the heels 
of the Hudson Bay Company, which es- 
tablished the first trading-posts, and brought 
the first touch of the white man’s civilization 
to the Indians on the Canadian frontier. 
The first of these missionaries were French 
Jesuits, whose work among and whose in- 
fluence especially on the Indians of Eastern 
Canada have extended down to the present 
day. ‘These were followed, beginning with 
1634, by John Eliot, whose work and that of 
the New England Company, which grew out 
of it in 1661, have had a tremendous in- 
fluence in the shaping of the Indian educa- 
tional policy of Canada, 

The difference between Canada and the 
United States as respects the attitude toward 
the churches which have engaged in educa- 
tional and missionary work among Indians is 
that Canada from the beginning has frankly 
recognized her debt to the churches and 
her need of their continued help, whereas 
the United States Government, by raising 
the fetish of ‘‘church separation,” has 
weakened the effectiveness of missionary 
work among the Indians and has come near 
to depriving the Indian youth of really 
beneficial religious instruction in the schools. 
The Indian Act of Canada provides that 
“the chief or chiefs of any band in council 
may, subject to confirmation by the governor 
in council, make rules and regulations as 
to the religious denomination to which the 
teacher of the school established on the 
reserve shall belong. If the majority of the 
band belongs to any one religious denomina- 
tion, the teacher of the school established on 
the reserve shall belong to the same denomina- 
tion. The Protestant or Catholic minority 
of any band may, with the approval of, and 
under regulations made by, the governor in 
council, have a separate school established on 
the reserve.” [hus Canada has expressed 
in law her belief in religious education in 
the Indian schools, and has protected her 
Indians from the dangers of scepticism and 


confusion in religious thought which in- 
evitably attend the system in the United 
States, where Catholic teachers may by 
chance be employed to instruct Protestant 
children and vice versa, and where Protestant 
and Catholic children thrown in schools 
together are exposed to the petty gossip 
and friction which too often find place 
among missionaries and employees of dif- 
ferent religious denominations in the same 
government boarding-schools. 

Under the Canadian system the represen- 
tatives of the church which have charge of 
the children during the eleven years of their 
school life feel always the inspiration and 
pressure of a duty to prepare the pupils 
religiously for the life they are to take up on 
the reserve upon their leaving school, under 
the direction of other representatives of the 
same church, who are placed on the reserve 
by it to take up and continue the work of 
religious instruction and guidance where it left 
off at the school. The church having the 
child in its youth learns its character, its 
desires, its strength, its weakness, and by 
following up the individuals from the school 
to the reserve is able to offer encouragement 
where encouragement is needed, or protection 
or suggestion or assistance where these 
are needed. The representative of the 
school generally keeps in touch with the 
homes of the children, often speaks the 
language of the parents, and the tenure of 
office of the church school employees, like 
that of the tenure of the agency or reserve 
employees, is permanent, and transfers rare; 
if an employee turns out to be incompetent 
he generally leaves the service entirely 
and is not transferred to be a misfit elsewhere. - 
From Report of Frederick H: Abbott, Secretary 
of the Board of Indian Comagsssioners. 
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Denver Letter. 


Religious activities in Denver for the past 
three months have been as conspicuously 
quiet as they were hectic a year ago, at the 
time of the ‘‘Sunday” revivals. Judging, 
however, from church attendance and interest, 
there is a steadfastness of purpose among 
church-going people fully as encouraging as 
Denver has ever known. One constantly 
hears of splendid results in civic betterment 
work which has been instituted in various 
parishes. 

Unity Church was favored early in the 
season by lectures by Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, and the audiences were enthusias- 
tic in their appreciation of this most quaint 
and charming lecturer. Unity Club is again 
active in dramatic ventures, and a growing 
membership attests the popularity and fas- 
cination of the play. The church choir is an 
active agency for interesting the young people, 
and with two or three exceptions is composed 
of volunteer singers. The Alliance is busy as 
usual with dinners, luncheons, and its annual 
sale. Dr. Utter has spoken outside of his 
pulpit on several occasions, and has recently 
been elected president of the Open Forum 
Society, a newly organized body of men and 
women interested in present-day movements. 

Perhaps as interesting a service as we have 
had this fall in Denver was the Thanksgiving 
service in the Auditorium, under municipal 
auspices. ‘The general theme of the pro- 
gramme was Peace, and the sub-topics were 
assigned as follows: Dr. Utter, ‘Civic 
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Peace’; Father O’Ryan, “Peace among 
Nations”; Rev. John McNeal, “Industrial 
Peace’’; Rabbi Friedman, ‘‘ Religious Peace.” 
Dr. Allan A. Tanner of the First Congre- 
gational Church presided at the meeting, and 
gave the invocation and the benediction. 
The choice of Dr. Tanner was very happy, 
for he always radiates good-fellowship, sanity, 
and tolerance, and is extremely popular in 
every gathering of Denver people. 

Dr. Friedman’s address was a masterpiece 
of diction, logic, and persuasion. His charge 
to the Gentiles was to stop quibbling over 
the non-essentials of dogmatic theology 
and get together for the bringing in of a 
Renaissance of high moral and ethical con- 
duct. The audience was by no means the 
least interesting part of the service. It 
thronged in from every part of the city, rich 
and poor, old and young, and was a typical 
family gathering, all walks in life being rep- 
resented. The applause was generous, spon- 
taneous, and above all unprejudiced. Father 
O’Ryan seemed as popular as Rabbi Fried- 
man, and one could detect no discrimination 
between Unitarian and Presbyterian,—truly 
a service of which any city might be proud. 
The general tone of thought was what we are 
pleased to call liberal. People in Colorado are 
too wide-awake to accept any other religious 
platform, and if one were blindfolded and 
taken into several of our leading churches 
he might think he was listening to Unitarian 
doctrine from one grounded in the faith. Just 
why we should even emphasize the name has 
ceased to concern many of our best workers. 
“Humanitarian’’ seems just now to be the 
watchword, and Denver is alert to its op- 
portunity. Much disappointment was felt 
when Jenkin Lloyd Jones abandoned his 
Western lecture tour in order to join the 
Ford peace party,” Mr. Jones was to have 
spoken before the Denver Philosophical 
Society, and many extra tickets had been 
issued for the occasion. M. W. K. 


New York Letter. 


At the Lenox Avenue Church, Dr. Merle 
St. Croix Wright’s recent sermon topics have 
been: ‘“‘Beyond Morality,” ‘‘Morals—the 
Last Dogma,” “My Irreligion,”’ ““A Hindu 
Mystie (Kabir), “‘The Christian Shibbo- 
leth—‘ Saint Truth.’”” The Women’s Branch 
Alliance presents the usual solid programme 
on subjects relating to the great themes of 
religion, education, and art, the list of speak- 
ers ranging from those of local distinction to 
those of wider fame. The philanthropic 
committee has been doing exceptionally fine 
work the past year. During the months of 
lack of employment a workshop was open in 
the church two days a week, where women 
were taught to sew and were paid one dollar 
per day of six hours, and were also served 
with a good luncheon. In the eighteen weeks 
they made 310 garments and were paid 
$230.85 in wages. Materials were also pro- 
vided for women to sew at home. ‘The gar- 
ments were sent mostly to the Harlem district 
of the Associated Charities. The committee 
also dressed three dozen dolls as a Christmas 
gift to the children at Hindman School in the 
Kentucky mountains, the clothes being made 
as a good model for the mothers to use for 
their own children. To the Pine Mountain 
Settlement were sent fifty ‘‘kits for cleanli- 
ness,” each of which contained two bath- 
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towels, two hand-towels, one wash-cloth, 
comb, tooth-brush, and cake of soap. The 
committee raised and disbursed for these 
various undertakings about four hundred 
dollars. : 

The Alliance has mothered a neighborhood 
dancing-class, meeting weekly, which had an 
enrolment last year of two hundred, with an 
average attendance of thirty-five. A teacher 
and musician were engaged and an admission 
of ten cents charged. Once a month ice- 
cream was served from a fund anonymously 
donated. When the class did not pay for 
itself the deficit was made up from the Alli- 
ance treasury. The church fair, which was 
held December 1, 2, 3, under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, netted the large sum 
of $1,300. A large proportion of this was 
made from the sale of comfort kits and hos- 
pital shirts, which were bought in great num- 
bers and sent to the soldiers for Christmas 
by those too busy to make them themselves. 
At this fair much fun was secured from two 
little devices which we pass on for the benefit 
of those in search of “‘church fair ideas.’’ 
Two of the Sunday-school boys rigged a real 
wireless station, charging so much a word 
for the messages. The other feature was a 
‘‘Who’s Who?” contest, in which guessers 
paid ten cents for the inspection, in a secret 
room, of albums containing old daguerreo- 
types, tintypes, miniatures, etc., of members 
of the congregation. The best guesser as to 
the originals of these pictures was announced 
from the platform the last night of the fair. 

The Alliance is arranging for a dinner on 
January 10, the night of the annual meeting 
of the church. Two hundred and fifty invi- 
tations were sent out two weeks in advance to 
the families of the congregation. 

At the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
the event of supreme importance was the cele- 
bration December 17-19 of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the beginnings of Willow Place 
Chapel. This enterprise, which has devel- 
oped into a splendid machine for social ser- 
vice, and has furnished a great spiritual op- 
portunity to the members of the church, 
began by starting a Sunday-school in the old 
Wall Street Ferry-house. This was initiated 
by the young people of the church at the 
suggestion of the pastor, Dr. A. P. Putnam. 
The first year, 1866, was marked by an in- 
crease of from twenty to fifty pupils and by 
the starting of a library. The second year 
eighteen cents was contributed by the school 
for the Chapel Building Fund. The tenth 
year the first stone of the Chapel was laid, 
and on April 15, 1876, the Chapel was dedi- 
cated ‘‘To the Worship and Service of God, 
to the Grace and Truth of His Son Jesus 
Christ, and to the Spirit of his Gospel.” In 
the twentieth year Sunday evening services 
were started. The twenty-fourth year saw 
the organization of the Girls’ Club, the Boys’ 
Club, the Women’s Meeting, and the Junior 
Girls’ Club. In 1906 the Chapel house was 
dedicated, nearly forty years having passed 
since the beginning of the work at the Wall 
Street Ferry-house. Now after a growth of 
a half-century it is interesting to contemplate 
what great things do from small beginnings 
grow. One visiting Willow Place Chapel 
to-day finds seven social clubs for boys, five 
social clubs for girls, a thriving women’s 
club, with the social rooms in demand after- 
noons and evenings. There are numerous 


classes in sewing, cooking, drawing, and |i 


carpentry. Classes fill the gymnasium every 


afternoon and evening. There are also 
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classes in music and in dancing. 
Sunday-school has thirteen classes, with an 
average attendance of one hundred schol- 
ars and twenty officers. Besides the depart- 
ment work there are special classes, a special 
aid and loan bureau, an employment bureau, 
atid a savings bank. Playgrounds for the 
children of the neighborhood are maintained 
during the summer, and a large number of 
children are every summer provided with a 
two weeks’ vacation in the country. Willow 
Place Chapel helpers must find true satis- 
faction in bringing to those who would not 
otherwise have them much valuable training 
and much wholesome entertainment. And 
that is not all. ‘‘Who gives himself with his 
alms feeds three,—himself, his hungering 
neighbor, and me.’’ At the fiftieth anniver- 
sary exercises on December 17 the responsive 
reading was that used at the dedication of 
Willow Place Chapel (1876), and was read 
by the minister, Rev. John Howland Lathrop. 
Remarks were made by Miss Emma C. Low 
and Mr. Alfred T. White, both associated 
with the work from the beginning. Miss 
Low is still president of the Woman’s Club, 
which position she has held since its organ- 
ization twenty-five years ago. Remarks were 
also made by Rev. Bernard J. Newman and 
Mr. Albert Levitt, former head-workers, and 
by Rev. Walter M. Howlett, the present 
head-worker. The closing hymn was the one 
sung at the dedication of the Chapel and at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary. On the Sunday 
following anniversary services were held at 
the Chapel school in the afternoon and at the 
Chapel in the evening. cee Mee: > 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


Letters on Temperance. 


I have been an opponent of the use of 
alcohol ever since I knew there was such a 
thing, and the general principle of this oppo- 
sition, which has intensified the more I have 
seen of life, is this:— 

Every drug which has an effect upon the 
nervous system tends to destroy the accu- 
racy and validity of its operations. The 
pleasures to be obtained from alcohol are 
simply white lies of physiology. They have 
no objective reality and they are followed by 
depression equally unreal, both pleasures 
and depressions tending to destroy the 
sanity of the system which connects our 
consciousness with the outer world. 

David STARR JORDAN. 


I am one of those who, like many others, 
felt for some time that the highest moral 
ground in regard to liquor was to be free 
to use it moderately whenever it seemed to 
serve any good end. My doctor sometimes 
recommended beer or ale for me, and at 
occasional dinners it seemed that a glass or 


two of wine was a pleasing addition to the 


food and an element of good cheer. I then 


thought it was the abuse and not the pe - 


use of alcoholic liquor which was an evil.- 
Little by little, however, my point of view 
underwent a change. I came to feel that, 
except on the rarest occasions, there was no 
On mite te eat eee 


: my ‘thinking was not helped, and once or twice 
- I found myself ashamed to have my breath 
_ even in slight degree tainted with alcohol. 
Then also the tremendous cumulative 
‘ weight of evidence in industry, in life in- 
surance, in medicine, in constantly new 
phases of life and service made it increasingly 
clear that even moderate drinking was a 
menace and part of an overwhelming evil. 
_ If railroad-men, ‘‘for the good of the service,” 
_ were not allowed to drink, if even moderate 
drinking frequently involved additional dan- 
ger in case of serious operation or sickness, 
if it increased the ‘‘risk’’ in life insurance, 
surely it was well for every one to be wholly 
free of this handicap in life. 

Then also I came more and more to see 
the terrible pervasive evil of the liquor 
traffic as a whole. I saw tragedy brought 
into families because of it; I saw shame 
and disgrace and vice everywhere arising from 
it. I had to help solve problems of poverty 
because of it, and face the outcome of crime 
resulting from it. Everywhere the evil met 
me. Sometimes I found it coming even into 
our churches on the plea that we Unitarians 

_were free “‘to use our own judgment,” and 
the occasional odor of alcoholic breath at 
our service on Sunday morning made me 
wonder if this was the freedom we stood for. 

Then I came to realize that every time I 
took a glass of wine myself I helped on the 
liquor traffic and became a part of the evil. 
Just as I could not protest against any prin- 
ciple of action if I acted on that principle 
myself, just as I could not reasonably protest 
against war if I approved of preparation for 
war, so also I felt I could not effectively 
oppose the many-sided evil of drink if I 
approved of drinking myself. 

When I saw how often it led to bestiality, 
and how even a little wine led men and 
women to looks and actions which degraded 
‘them, I came to lose all sense of joy in so- 
ciability promoted by drink. When I found 
men or women who in the home felt the 

: need of a cocktail before meals to promote 

ie good feeling and good cheer, I felt, the more 
as this affected those near me, that the 


oe ees 


wae ey ee et |, nr 
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destroyed. The occasional odor of heavy 
breath made me think of the kisses to the 
5 children from such people as charged with 
poison. More than one young man I found 
going to ruin because he was brought up in 
the atmosphere and habits of such a home 
of moderate drinking. 
Then also recently I have come into per- 
sonal touch with the effect of prohibition in 
the State of Maine. For years I watched 
the gradual ruin of a number of men living 
_ in the country near my summer home on 
the shores of Lake George in New York. 
The temptation of drink was constantly 
thrust in their way, especially during the 
long cold winter. The strong country boys 
ie had known became weak and degenerate 
Sa early manhood, and the faces of 
=. eamey of the women were saddened. I 
& marked difference in the country 
of Maine 


‘S snes not continually confronted 
m ation, — the grade of man- 


where I have spent my 
There, it is true, drink 


& spiritual foundation of the family was being | 
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also one who is utterly opposed to the liquor 
traffic. I am opposed to high license be- 
cause I do not like to think of our govern- 
ment receiving money from this evil. It is 
as bad as though our cities and nation were 
paid for aiding in the spread of vice and 
crime and disease. It seems to me clear 
that for the sake of our own self-respect, as 
well as for the welfare of our country, we 
should all work for the utter prohibition of 
the sale and manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors. What little pleasure and good we 
might lose is insignificant; the evil that will 
be overcome—the waste of human life and 
its resources—is enormous. 
Oscar B. HAwEs. 


“e 


In answer to your invitation to go ‘“‘on 
record,’”’ may I say that all my life I have 
abstained entirely from the use of any al- 
coholic liquors? This was the family tradi- 
tion, and remains so, I think, in nearly every 
branch. Therefore it was even more im- 
perative for me, as a minister, both to be 
an abstainer and to inculcate strict temper- 
ance, both for individuals and society at 
large. I am an advocate of laws that pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of liquor. 
The effect of such law is good even when 
poorly administered, because such laws put 
liquor dealers ‘‘outside of law,’’ which is a 
thing they most dread; and _ prohibitory 
law, being on the moral base, has a tendency 
to bring to its side, progressively, all the 
forces of law and order in a community. 

We now have ‘‘prohibition’”’ as a State 
law in Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, and 
all good citizens are hopeful of a higher 
and more economical civilization as a result. 
We expect some difficulties in enforcement, 
but they will be overcome. Woman Suffrage 
is an indispensable aid. i i. BALLOT! 

PoRTLAND, ORE. 


The Young People’s Religious 


Cnion, 
Concerning the $30,000 Endowment 
Fund. 


Representatives of the young people’s 
societies of Greater Boston have been 
invited to a luncheon and conference to be 
held in Channing Hall on Saturday, January 
8, at one o’clock, when progress as-to the 
raising of the $30,000 Endowment Fund 
will be reported, and ways and means dis- 
cussed as to carrying forward this important 
piece of work. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The usual meeting of the South Middlesex 
Federation will take place in Waltham, Mass., 
on Sunday, January 16, with two sessions, 
at four and at seven o’clock. 

The afternoon session will be given over 
mostly to routine business, with a report 
from the delegates at the San Francisco 
Conference and an address by Miss Caroline 
L. Carter of Hingham. 

Supper will be served by the members of 
the Unity Club, the young people’s organiza- 
tion in the Unitarian church, followed by 
the evening session at seven o'clock; this 
will consist of a devotional service, with 
music by the choir of the church, and an 
address by Rev. Otto Lyding of Roxbury. 

The car for Waltham leaving Watertown 
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Square at 3.40 in the afternoon will bring 
one in season for the meeting. Leave the 
car at Church Street, Waltham. 

The social meeting of the Federation for 
the winter will be held in Cambridge, Mass., 
on Friday, February 18, with supper at 6.30. 


Religious _Intetligence. 


Announcements. 


First Church, Eliot Square, Roxbury. 
Morning service at 11. On January 9, Rev. 
Dr. DeNormandie will preach a New Year’s 
sermon about “ Happiness.” 


The Rev. Peter Gannon is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for a probationary 
period of six months, ending July 1, 1916. 
Certificate issued Jan. 1, 1916. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Committee for New England. 


The Middle States Fellowship Committee 
has received from Howard R. Williams of 
Union Theological Seminary an application 
for the certificate of commendation issued 
by this Committee. Leon A. Harvey, Walter 
R. Hunt, and James A. Fairley, Secretary, 
104 East 20th Street, New York City. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from George Archibald Mark, 
of the Universalist denomination, an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Charles T. 
Billings, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Secretary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, January to, at 11 
AM. Rev. George G. Mills of Watertown 
will preside. Rev. Arthur H. Sargent of 
Rockland, Mass., will speak on ‘‘Continuous 
Evangelism.” Mr. Sargent did missionary 
service in Oregon. Rev. A. W. Littlefield of 
Needham will open the discussion. All are 
invited. 


The speakers at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
Monday, January ro, Rev. Albert E. Dun- 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. Albert Lazenby is 16 
Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for ci and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Prank S.Waterman a 
bags certs Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi or and Cable Address, 
oston.’ 


sr a ag 
LADY FROM NORTH CAROLINA, for 
expenses, would accompany, as companion and attend- 
ant, person taking Southern or sea trip. References ex- 
changed. aa, care Christian Register. 
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ning, D.D., Boston; Tuesday, Rev. James! 


Austin Richards, Mount Vernon Church, 
Boston; Wednesday, Rev. Herbert S. John- 
son, D.D., Tabernacle Baptist Church, 
Boston; ‘Thursday, President William L,. 
Worcester, D.D., New Church Theological 
School, Cambridge; Friday, Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow, King’s Chapel, Boston. The 
service on Saturday will be entirely musical. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Barnard Memorial (The 
Children’s Church), Rev. Paul Harris Drake: 
Work at Barnard Memorial is proving so 
attractive to the children connected with our 
movement that the attendance at Sunday- 
school has grown to more than double that of 
a year ago, when the present minister assumed 
charge of the work. Following Thanksgiv- 
ing, the rehearsals for our annual February 
22nd Festival in Mechanics Building began 
in real earnest, and more children than usual 
reported for the dances. On December 12, 
in place of the customary children’s church 
service, thrée classes in the Sunday-school 
presented in a series of five tableaux the Old 
Testament story of “Ruth.” Mrs. Emily 
H. Cook, the newly appointed supervisor of 
religious education, directed the work of 
the children, ably seconded by the teachers. 
During the showing of the tableaux the spot- 
light from the stereopticon did much to bring 
out the Oriental coloring of the costumes, 
and at the conclusion of each tableau the 
young people’s choir sang appropriate selec- 
tions from Gaul’s cantata of ‘‘Ruth.’”’ More 
than one hundred parents and friends of the 
children witnessed the event, and expressed 
themselves as both instructed and pleased by 
the performance. So generous were people 
with words of praise for the entire presen- 
tation, that we have decided to produce 
another Bible story in the same manner 
next April. On December 17 the Young 
People’s Religious Union held a masquerade 
social and dance, at which more than fifty 
people appeared in costume. In addition to 
the good time enjoyed by all a tidy sum was 
realized to be used in the larger work of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
mas, as usual, saw the church crowded with 
old and young, and every indication of our 
work points to a happy and prosperous New 
Year. For concerts we had the pleasure of 
listening to Mr. John Orth in a programme 
of Liszt piano music on December 31, and 
we expect to have with us Mr. Theodore 
Cella, harpist of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, on January 14. 


Asupy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Everett 
Treworgy: A reception has been tendered to 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Treworgy, the new 
pastor and his wife. Members of the parish, 
assisted by the townspeople, made the af- 
fair a very pretty occasion. The hall was 
beautifully decorated with Christmas greens. 
Music was provided by the high school or- 
chestra and the church choir. An address 
of welcome was given by Rev. George Dun- 
lap, pastor of the Congregational church, 
to which Mr. Treworgy responded. Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens of Fitchburg gave a 
short address, and read some selections from 
Dickens’s ‘Christmas Carol.’”” The parish is 
looking forward to a very prosperous year. 


FramincHAM, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rev. John Henry Wilson: The installation 


Christ- t 
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of Rev. John Henry Wilson as minister took 
place Sunday morning, December 19. Rev. 
Elmer S. Forbes gave the invocation and 
Scripture reading; Rev. Calvin Stebbins made 
the installation prayer; Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot preached the sermon; Rev. Austin S. 
Garver gave the charge to the minister; Dr. 
Seth C. Beach, the welcome to the South 
Middlesex Conference; and Frederic A. 
Whiting the welcome to the congregation. 
The closing hymn was written by Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 


ORLANDO, FLa.—Unity Chapel, Rev. 
Eleanor Elizabeth Gordon: The work is 
going at a steady pace. Many friends who 
helped last year are not here this winter. 
Many different factors determine the suc- 
cess of a tourists’ church. The Sunday- 
school is growing, the congregations are 
fairly good. It is difficult to find a suitable 
Christmas service for a Sunday-school where 
only one child has seen snow, but a Christ- 
mas tree is always beautiful. The Orlando 
Reporter-Star said of the festival: “A very 
happy Christmas party was that of the 
children of the Unitarian Sunday-school, and 
the affair was enjoyed not only by a crowd 
of merry youngsters, but by a number of 
their parents and members of the church 
who watched the programme given before 
gifts were distributed. Christmas carols 
were sung, and folk-dances given by the 
children under the direction of Mrs. Fred 
W. Stanley and Miss Emma I. Hainer. 
The music for the dancing and the accompani- 
ments for the carols were played on the 
piano by Mrs. George I. Russell.. Unity 
Chapel was very attractive with masses 
of autumn leaves and flowers, and the glow 
from the log fire brightened the room and 
made the tinsel ornaments on the Christmas 
trees sparkle. There were candy and nuts, 
and a gift for each child, and the miniature 
tree decorated for the babies was particularly 
pretty.” The subjects of Miss Gordon’s 
sermons for December were: ‘‘The Sermon 
on the Mount and the Nicene Creed’’; 
“Green Pastures and Still Waters”; ‘Jesus 
as an Ideal”; and ‘‘ Review of ‘A Far Coun- 
ry,’’’ Winston Churchill’s last book. Oncea 
month Miss Gordon takes for her text some 
late book, and on that day the congregations 
are large. Many people who seldom enter 
a church are interested in a service of this 
kind. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—University Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D.: 
The members of the University Unitarian 
Church held their Christmas service, and their 
first service in the new chapel, on Sunday, 
December 26. The Unitarian pilgrims who 
went to the Pacific Coast last summer will 
remember the service in dedication of the 
church lot, August 21. On the same day 
the contract for the new chapel was signed. 
Four days later the workmen began grading 
the hitherto uncultivated soil, removing the 
stumps of primeval trees. The work went 
rapidly forward. The building is of brick 
and half-timber and plaster. A low-lying 
single-story Gothic chapel appears facing 
Sixteenth Avenue; but the slope of the land 
at the back allows for a well-proportioned 
basement room, to be used, when com- 
pleted, for the Sunday-school and social 
purposes. The chapel itself in form and 


proportion is an excellent suggestion of I go to the religion of J Jesus. Christy 


an English Gothic city chapel, lofty, with a 


nave, and one aisle separated from the nave 


by a series of four arches and the support- 
ing columns. The architect, Mr. Ellsworth 
Storey of Seattle, has succeeded quite re- 
markably in making at a very modest 
price, and with his material of wood and 
plaster, a room for worship, which in the 
restraint of design, the harmony of pro- 
portion, the charm of line and color has dis- 
tinction and is strikingly inspiring for its 
purpose. The seating capacity of the chapel 
may be brought to about one hundred and 
seventy. On Sunday there were pews and 
chairs for one hundred and thirty-two, but 
several were compelled to stand. It is 
planned at some future time to erect a church 
on the same lot, running at right angles with 
the present chapel and providing an area for 
a church close. The Sunday-school, which 
started at fourteen, has now reached the 
number of fifty. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Algads acknowledged |... ies si 110: sindaaeiseiees $5,903.37 
Dec. 6. Miss Alice Morawetz, Baltimore, Md.. 5.00 

. Society in South Natick, Mass. eee a 

. Society in St. Paul, Minn.. 

- Hobart W. Winkley, Boston, “Ma: oh 

. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass........ 350.12 


OO WOM DAD 


Mrs. John G. Walker, Boston, Mass. . 200.00 
William Hahman, Altoona, Pa. . 10.00 
. Society in Meadville, P: Baste ordis 5 ele aaa 70.00 
A.M. Fish, Milan, Ohio, .. .....-.¢see0+ 3.00 

ro. Miss Lucy F. Brigham, Sterling Junc- 
tony ASS ix. bs cies ey sh Eee 10.00 
ro. Mrs. John F, Norbury, Ellenville, N.Y. 50.00 
tz. Conyers Button, Philadelphia, Pa. .... 25.00 
ir. J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, Mass. . 25.00 


1x. Associate Members.........+. 00.2.2 
11. Bert C. Preston, Armada, Mich. ...... 5.00 
11. R. N. Adams, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. . 
11. Miss Helen M. Ray, West Haven, Conn. 5.00 


13. First Parish in Hingham, Mass........ 703.85 
13. Society in Marlboro, Mass., to create 

life memberships. am. o.\- pee esate 150.00 

13. Pie in Marlboro, Mass............ 50.00 

14. Wm. H. Mahon, Cottageville, W.Va... 1.00 
15. Mrs. Almira B. Fenno- Corny Ae 

bury, Mass ... wees. DOS 

15. Third Society, Hingham, Mass... QI.00 

17. Miss Mary J. Dewey, Hot Springs, “Sp: 10.00 

17. C. C. Champlin, Essex, Conn.. 5.00 
18. Society in Jamaica Plain, Mass., ‘addi- 

tional 2-5 - .c cs oe ek ee eee 50.00 

20. Society in Lexington, Mass............ 164.00 
21. um Frederic F. Durand, Maplewood, 

sp! ainda iain © uae phage en 100.00 

21. society i in Sterling, Mass. . ore Ses 25.00 

22. Society in Green Harbor, Mass. is kia Sie 10.00 


23. Society in Trenton, N.Y.. ard sade 5.00 


28. Society in Springfield, Mass.....------ 775.00 
29. Mrs. Hobart Ames, North Easton, Mass. _ 50.00 
29. First Religious Society i in Roxbury, Mass. 447.43 
37. Associate Membersy's.... covers os tenes 18.00 

* RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 

_ SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 3. Society in Portsmouth, N.H........... 25.00 
3. Society in Wollaston, Mass............ 12.77 
22. Sunday School, Evanston, Ill.......... 5.00 
$9,680.45 


Henry M. Wi.itaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


North Middlesex Preaching Mission. 
The preaching mission under the direction 


of the North Middlesex Conference, to be 
continued throughout the week, opened 
last Sunday night in the 


auspiciously 
Unitarian church at Lowell, with the presi- 
dent of the conference presiding, and Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, as preacher. His subject 
was “‘The Larger and Fuller Life.” 
I want the extent of life to push alittle farther 


intellectually and materially,” he said, red 
go to the psychologists, philosophers, scien- 


tists, business men, inventors; but whe 
want to enlarge that life in spiritual co 
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iii! affectionate, sweet to the soul.| February 7; ‘The Methodists’’ (two lect-| January 26, Stirling. Mrs. William I. 
Let us not forget that to whom much is | ures), by Dean William E. Huntington, D.D.,| Lawrance. Lecture, “The Rhine and its 
given, from him much is expected. Let us| of Boston University, February 14, 21. Stories.” Women’s Alliance. Bulfinch Place 


Admission is free, and no tickets will be 
required. 


On International Relations. 


Saturday morning conferences on inter- 
national relations will be held at Pilgrim 
Hall, Congregational Building, 14 Beacon 
Street, at eleven o’clock on successive Satur- 
day mornings in January. The speakers will 
be: January 8, Mr. W. T. Colyer of London, 
England, recently of the English Civil Service, 
who will speak on ‘“‘War and Democracy”’; 
January 15, Dr. James H. McCurdy of the 
International College at Springfield, Mass., 
on ‘Military Education in the Schools’’; 
January 22, Mr. Jonathan A. Rawson, Jr., of 
New York, on ‘‘ When Germany invades this 
Country.’’ ‘These conferences are open free 
to non-members as well as to members. 


Church. III. ‘‘Oregon and the Columbia 
River.’”’ Illustrated. Rev. C. R. Eliot. 
The slides picturing the Shoals are to be 
used on January 9, I0, 12, 14, and 18. 
They may be obtained for other occasions by 
applying to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Kenneth 
Street, West Roxbury, Mass. The only 
charge is for expressage from and to 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
Cart B. WETHERELL, 
Chairman Campaign Committee. 


not forget that he who says to us that 
through our privileges as Americans, through 
our freedom, it is given us to know the mys- 
teries, says also to us, ‘Be ye holy, for I 
am holy.’”’ 


On Preparedness. 


At a meeting of the Ministerial Union at 
25 Beacon Street on Monday, January 3, 
at which about twenty-five members were 
present, the following resolution was adopted 
by a vote of fourteen to ten:— a 
“The members of the Ministerial Union 
at a meeting especially called to consider the 
subject of National Preparedness, on the first 
Monday of the New Year, earnestly remon- 
strate against any increase of our immense 
appropriation to the army and navy. Voted 
that a copy of this remonstrance be sent to 
President Wilson and both Houses of Con- 


gress.”’ 


New Spheres of Work. 


Since the war began, according to Board 
of Trade figures, the women employed in 
industrial occupations have increased by 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand, or 
roughly six per cent., while the substitu- 
tion of women for men in clerical and com- 
mercial occupations is considerable. Sir 
Clement Kinloch-Cooke, M.P., in The Nine- 
teenth Century, says that in many shops the 
salesman has disappeared altogether, even 
the shopwalker has gone, but so far women 
have not been employed to any great extent 
in the heavy trades, nor have they yet, as far 
as he has been able to ascertain, been given 
positions of responsibility over men. 

The female lift-attendant is everywhere, 
women commissionaires are now employed at 


Star Island Campaign. 


It may be of interest to those who are 
faithfully following the progress of the 
Star Island Fund to know of some events 
that are to take place during January for 
the benefit of this movement. There doubt- 
less are many more plans being formulated 
as well as many entertainments scheduled 
to take place in the immediate future among 
the one hundred and five churches that are 


Tracts in Portuguese. 


Rev. M. A. Camargo of Sado Paulo, 
Brazil, a zealous promoter of the Unitarian 
faith in his native country, is issuing a series 
of tracts in the Portuguese tongue for dis- 
tribution in Portuguese-speaking countries. 
The first to appear was a translation of 


M. J. Savage’s ‘‘Our Gospel.” The second 
is ‘The Bible, from the Point of View of the 
Liberal’ Christian,’’ by the late Rev. J. A. 
1 Cruzan of California. They may be pro- 
. cured by addressing Rev. M. A. Camargo, 
; 31 Rua Visconde do Rio Branco, Sao Paulo, 
7 Brazil. 
_ 


ee | 
‘ 


Books Wanted. 
Rev. H. J. Adlard, Dunkirk, N.Y., will be 
- glad to hear from any church which is dis- 
carding the use of the Amore Dei hymn and 
tune book. With. some copies now no 
3 longer used by the Dunkirk church, he would 
find them most valuable. If such church 
would donate them, the Fredonia people 
would gladly pay the freight or express. 
z One hundred copies of any other edition 
! would be gladly accepted. 


Lowell Institute Lectures in Boston. 


_ he second series of lectures on “The 
Religious History of New England”’ will be 
given under the Lowell Institute (founded in 
1836 by John Lowell, Jr., and opened to the 

=* public in 1839) in King’s Chapel, Monday 
afternoons at 2.30 o’clock, 

z “The Revolt against the Standing Order”’ 
___will be discussed by Dean William W. Fenn, 

——s&@D”D.., of the Harvard Divinity School, be- 

raat with a lecture on ‘Popular Move- 

| and. followed by two on “The 

_ These will be given January 3, 

ctively. The other lectures 


ams, D.D., of Hartford; Conti. 
; “The Swedenborgians,”’ by 
L. Worcester of the New 
“ea perbeirae. on 


d College, on 


conscientiously striving to help the Fund. 
I shall be very glad to hear of all activities 
in behalf of the Fund, so that the campaign 
committee may know just what is being 


done. 

The following are ‘“‘on the Calendar,” 
among others, for January. 
January 6, Lexington. 

William I. Lawrance. 

January 7, Somerville. 
Revels Party. Mr. Drummond’s 
Tickets, 50 cents. 8 P.M. 

January 8, Jamaica Plain. Musicale. In 
charge of Mrs. S. F. Wilder. Dr. Dole’s 
church, parish house. ‘Tickets, 50 cents. 
3 P.M. 

January 9, Winchester. A meeting to 
arouse enthusiasm for Star Island. Mr. 
Metcalf’s church. 5 p.m. Speakers: Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, Mr. W. H. Sayward, 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell. 

January 10, Cambridge. “The Star Island 
Movement.’ Harvard Street Church. Miss 
Carter. 7.30 P.M. Gannett Club in charge. 

January 12, Bulfinch Place Church. First 
of three illustrated lectures. I. ‘‘Among the 
Isles of Shoals.” Rev. Harold G. Arnold. 
25 cents for three lectures. 

January 13, Waltham. Last of three en- 
tertainments for Star Island. Lecture. 
Mrs. William I. Lawrance. “An Hour in 


Lecture by Mrs. 


Twelfth Night 
church. 


Japan.” Illustrated. 
January 14, South Natick. ‘‘The Star 
Island Campaign.” Unitarian church. Mr. 


Carl B. Wetherell. Women’s 
Alliance in charge. 

January 18, Dorchester. Illustrated lect- 
ure. First Parish Church. ‘“‘ Picturesque 
Devonshire,’ by Mrs. King. Informal 
dancing to follow. Miss Mallie J. Floyd in 
charge. ‘Tickets, 50 cents. 

January 19, Bulfinch Place Church. it 
'“Vosemite Valley and Southern California.” 
Illustrated. Rev. C. R. Eliot. 


3.15. P.M. 


several shops and stores, and much of the 
cleaning formerly done by outside porters is 
now done by women. At the bookstalls boys 
have given place to girls, and girls are 
replacing boys as messengers and pages. 
In clubs and hotels the domestic staff is 
mainly supplied by women. Women are 
making their appearance as conductors on 
trams and motor omnibuses, and they are 
driving motor lorries and delivery vans, 
although, at any rate in, London, they have 
not yet been placed in control of taxi-cabs. 
In many cases, however, they have taken 
the place of chauffeurs as drivers of private 
cars. Some local authorities are employ- 
ing them as street-sweepers. Female col- 
lectors and examiners are now the rule on 
the railways; and at country stations women 
act as porters, and at main stations as plat- 
form attendants. 

Experiments with women’s labor on the 
land are likely to-lead, before next spring, 
to their very general employment in agri- 
cultural work of all descriptions. Hospital 
and other medical work is leading to a 
much larger employment of women, who 
are being trained for it. The war has 
caused women, more particularly those 
engaged in new occupations, to realize as 
never before their own capacity. In the 
engineering trades they have shown that 
they can and do perform operations that 
before the war were undertaken exclu- 
sively by men. 

Women’s employment raises inevitably the 
“equal wages for equal work” question, 
and will raise other economic problems that 
will have to be very closely considered and 
settled in the interest of industrial peace. 

a 


More than five thousand persons last year 
lost their lives through walking on railroad 
tracks. A fine field for the “Safety First” 
motto. 


24 The Christian Register 
Pleasantries, “JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” 


“At any rate,” said Mrs. Twickembury, Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
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No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


3 ie : Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
* litical thing for her to ; 5 i free. 
ee not a very po g Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co, | 5°! direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. 
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Here is a genuine Mrs. T'wickembury:— ASS. 
The old lady said: “I declare! I should hate Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
10 es wise ea ie them subcutaneous rail- by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 


Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Mother: “Joe, why do you suppose that 
old hen persists in laying in the coal-bin?” 
Joe: “Why, mother, I think she has seen the 


7M “Now is the time to lay in your coal.’”’ HEART AND VOICE 


A little boy only six years old was boasting |A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
that he worked in a blacksmith shop. ‘‘What | FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
do you do there?” he was asked. ‘‘Do you 
shoe horses?” ‘‘No, sir!’’ he answered 
promptly. ‘I shoo flies.’—OQur Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


PRINTERS vet 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 


Miss Milly was rather talkative. Her “THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


bosom friend called on her and was informed: 
“No, mum, Miss Milly is not in. She has 
gone to the class.” ‘‘Why, what class?” in- 
quired the caller, in surprise. ‘Well, mum, 
you know Miss Milly is getting married soon, 
so she’s taking a course of lessons in domestic 
silence.” —Tit-Bits. 


Antique Views ofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK Pe 2 
“Some of the views are taken from 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 


“Tt is true,” severely said the lady of high 
ideals to the successful writer, “that you have 
gained much prosperity by your writings, 
but you have written nothing that will live.” 
“Perhaps not,” returned the author, “but 
when it comes to a question of which shall 
live, myself or my writings, I never hesitate 
to sacrifice my writings.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


Wh 4 es ie E re while ie Sy ey sh rae is LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. ~~ 3 oy 
Then Sir ward Elgar, the famous Eng- | throughout tuneful and singa e, and of a high order. 
lish Sage was a oe boy he ieee The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID : x 


the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book, 

COMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, DD., in 
the Christian Register:— A 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation,” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” , 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— , 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


a curious prophecy about himself. On mak- 
ing his first appearance at school the master 
asked him kindly to tell his name. “Edward 
Elgar,’ said the future great. The master 
thought that the boy spoke too brusquely. 
“ Add the word ‘sir’!’’ he commanded sternly; 
and the knight-to-be said gravely, “Sir 
Edward Elgar.” 


The head of a big London business con- 
cern is exceptionally tall and slim. A visitor 
called to see him, and was asked to sit down. 
The visitor rose to go, his host rose also, and 
seemed to rise and rise. The visitor, letting 
his glance travel upward, as though inspect- 
ing a new species of skyscraper, with an ex- 
pression of awed admiration ejaculated, 
“Great Scott, old man, your parents must 
have trained you on a trellis!”"—Tit-Bits. 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. — 
Write for circulars. a 
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An Irishman obtained permission from his 
employer to attend a wedding. He turned 
up next day with his arm in a sling, and a 
black eye. “Hello! What is the matter?”’ 
said his employer. ‘Well, you see,” said 
the wedding guest, ‘““we were very merry 
yesterday, and I saw a fellow strutting about 
with a swallow-tailed coat and a white 
waistcoat. ‘And who might you be?’ said I. 
‘I’m the best man,’ said he; and, begorra, he 
was, too!”’ 


Low charges. nites 
PROCTOR ACADEMY se 
ANDOVER, NH. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


For unconscious humor in an index it would 
be hard to beat Sergeant Hawkins’s ‘Pleas 
of the Crown,” published in 1795. The cross 
references include ‘‘Cattle, see Clergy,” | 
“Chastity, ie Homicide,” ‘‘Convicts, see 
Clergy,” ‘‘Elections, see Bribery,” “Inca- f 
pacity, see Officers,” ‘‘King, see Treason,” «iit socio a ae eater 
“Shop, see Burglary.” All these, however, | | Modern 
are beaten in the British Museum Catalogue; | | back 
there we get ‘‘Socinian Divine, see Devil.” ‘ iGpesia ight resident pupils 
Yet there we also get ‘‘A brief history of the hneeaened eae ie pt Caskearnieoees eet es ee 
Unitarians ... see Jesus Christ.”—C. W, W.|| JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., 
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